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What Mr. Shepilov Forgot 


Four out of the six self-styled principles 
contained in Mr. Shepilov’s note to the 
western powers on the Middle East 
should, if seriously intended, be accepted 
by all reasonable opinion in the West. 
Three of them are merely accepted plati- 
tudes about national sovereignty and the 
peaceful settlement of disputes. The fourth 
“mutual renunciation of the supply of arms 
te Middle East countries—is in accordance 
with a U.N. resolution and is the absolute 
Prerequisite of a lowering of tension in the 


‘In recent years, both the Soviet Union 
and the western powers have competed in 
contributing to the arms build-up in the 
Arab states. There is some uncertainty 
about the level of actual deliveries from both 
sources since last November. But this para- 
graph in the Russian note has an ironical 
ting when judged beside last week’s agree- 
ment between President Eisenhower and 
King Saud. Under this, a medieval tyrant, 
whese kingdom is characterised by cruelty, 
slavery and disease, is to be given sufficient 
amis and equipment to open a new phase in 
the Middle East arms race. 

Why? This question brings one up 
against the two tough nuts in Mr. Shepilov’s 
ptoposals—the dismantling of the Baghdad 
Pact and the “liquidation of foreign bases.” 
The Baghdad Pact, as this journal has often 


observed, was never a going concern in its 


original form; and participation in it by the 


western great powers is becoming more and 
more unreal—without any help from Mr. 
Shepilov. The liquidation of bases is a dif- 
ferent matter. It was to secure a further 
five-year lease of the strategic air base at 
Dhahran that President Eisenhower was 
driven to make his unsavoury deal with 
Saud; and the Russians know perfectly well 
that, as things stand at the moment, there is 
no possibility whatever of the Americans 
agreeing to abandon such a crucial strategic 
position. 

However, that possibility must in the end 
arise. No doubt the arms now being promised 
to Saudi Arabia are to be used in the first 
instance to increase the threat against Israel. 
But their longer term purpose is to magnify 
inside the Arab world the prestige and influ- 
ence of the only Arab ruling group which is 
completely uncompromising in its hostility 
to western ideas. In the long run the 
Americans will find, as the British have 
found, that their policies have created a 
monster they can no longer control. 

What better to do, then, than to talk to 
the Russians and seek to create the condi- 
tions in which a bargain can be struck? 
There seems no solution to the problems of 
the Middle East so long as Russia and the 
West deny each other all collaboration. That 
one of the Russian demands is for the 
moment out of the question need be no 
obstacle to the opening of negotiations; and 
the problem of the Dhahran base would look 


less intractable if agreement were reached on 
other issues, where the conflict of purpose is 
less sharp. Only by taking them seriously 
in the first instance can the West test the 
good faith of the Russian proposals. We do 
not believe that the position of the present 
Soviet administration is a very strong one; 
and it may be that Mr. Krushchev and his 
colleagues really desire to relax some of the 
new tensions which have followed Hungary 
and Suez. If so, do we in the west not share 
that desire? 

The real ground for scepticism about the 
Soviet note is not the fact that it seeks to 
counter the Eisenhower doctrine, but that it 
omits any clear proposals about Israel. It is 
the survival of the state of Israel (or, rather, 
uncertainty whether the great powers are 
prepared to insist unconditionally on Israel’s 
right to live and trade) which has led over 
the years to the miserable and dangerous 
Dutch auction for the favours of the Arab 
rulers. 

Israel’s survival in peace must now be 
unambiguously guaranteed by the western 
powers. And such a guarantee, the only 
means of ending Arab blackmail, contains no 
sort of threat against the Soviet Union or any 
of the principles on which its foreign policy 
is based. Why should not the Russians join 
in such a guarantee? This is the seventh 
point on the agenda which the West should 
insist that Mr. Shepilov must deal with if 
he wants his own six to be taken seriously. 
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Adenauer’s Hesitation 


Dr. -Adenauer’s unexpectedly long delay in 
replying to the latest Russian note may be partly 
due ‘to irritation. at Russian discourtesy in pub- 
lishing its contents unilaterally; but it is probably 
also due to his genuine perplexity what the reply 
should be. The note may be a shop-worn piece 
of. hypocrisy; but it does, in a sense, play into 
the hands of the Social Democrats. Although the 
elections are not until September 15, the cam- 
paign has already started and Adenauer’s rigid 
pro-West policy will certainly be one of the 
main issues. In the last foreign policy debate 
in the Bundestag, Herr Von Brentano made it plain 
that the government would stick firmly to its 
“policy of strength” line, in the closest possible 
collaboration with the Eisenhower administration. 
But Germans are becoming increasingly dissatis- 
fied with this formula, and the Social Democrats, 
in particular, are now firmly committed to the 
creation of a European security pact, guaranteed 
by America and Russia, and with a reunified 
Germany as a full member. They argue that this 
would not mean Germany’s withdrawal from 
Nato, but merely a revision of the treaty. Not 
surprisingly, therefore, they have publicly wel- 
comed the trade sections of the Russian note, 
and they can argue, with-some justice, that their 
formula for reunification does at least make sense 
in, terms .of Soviet policy, whereas. the Adenauer 
line offers no hope of a solution. Many thought- 
ful West Germans now consider reunification to 
be more urgent than ever before. They believe 
that the risk of a popular outbreak in East Ger- 
many is growing from month to month, and that 
should it occur and should the Russians attempt 
to suppress it with force, West Germany would 
find it impossible to refrain from intervening, with 
the consequent risk of a world war. To such 
people, Adenauer’s long-drawn refusal to accept 


reunification on anything less than his own terms - 


is out of date, and this feeling has certainly been 
Strengthened by the new Russian note. 


Mr. Mintoff’s Last Lap 


The final stages have now been entered in the 
long struggle to integrate the people of Malta with 
the British nation. Mr. Dom Mintoff, the 
Maltese Prime Minister, has waged his battle 
with courage and political shrewdness for over 
three years. He is now in the midst of negotia- 
tions with the Colonial Office designed to settle 
the final form of the constitutional marriage: 
Two main issues will dominate these discussions. 
First, the constitutional bill which will provide for 
three Maltese members of the Westminster parlia- 
ment, and will establish the powers of the Malta 
government. This can either continue the 
colonial type of relation between this country and 
Malta, while allowing for Maltese representation 
at Westminster; or it can genuinely bring the 
Maltese people within the U.K. community. There 
is a difference here between the Colonial Office 
and the Home Office approach. Secondly, the 
method of attaining equivalent living standards 
for the people of Malta has to be settled. In 
British terms, a large proportion of the present 
Maltese working people are unemployed. 


be that British defence cuts will increase this 
number considerably, as Britain has virtuaily 
taken control of the Maltese economy by using the 
island for its strategic purposes, and so made the. 
dockyard the principal avenue of employment. 
It is clear that we have a special responsibility for 
the economic welfare of the Maltese people. 


It may ° 


It: 


would be intolerable to accept the use of Maltese 
facilities and dockyard workers, to integrate the 
Maltese people into Britain, and yet leave them 
to fend for themselves economically, dependent 
on the whims of British policy. 


Deadlock at Briggs 


Complete deadlock was reached on Monday in 
the negotiations between the trade unions and the 
Ford Motor Company over the Briggs dispute. 
At the final stages of the negotiation procedure, 
all the unions concerned jointly asked for the rein- 
statement of the dismissed shop steward, Mr. J. 
McLoughlin. The company flatly refused, declar- 
ing its determination to restore “ discipline ” and 
to insist on a strict observance of the procedure 
which forbids strike action until all the stages of 
negotiation have been duly completed. The 
A.E.U., as the union chiefly concerned, has now 
decided, regardless of what the other unions do, 
to call on its members to vote for or against an 
official strike. The only other course open was that 
of asking the Minister of Labour to intervene by 
ordering an inquiry into the whole affair. It is not 
disputed that Mr. McLoughlin, by ringing a bell 


-to call a meeting during working hours, caused an 


unofficial strike contrary to the official provision for 
prior negotiation: the question is whether his action 
was justified by the unco-operative attitude of the 
firm towards the shop stewards. For some years 
there has been constant bickering at Briggs, the 
firm alleging that the shop stewards have 
deliberately flouted the rules of discipline, and 
the stewards that the management has been 
attempting to undermine their influence. Some 
of the union leaders are undoubtedly uncomfort- 
able, attributing the trouble to left-wing influence 
among the stewards; and these, headed by the 
General & Municipal Workers, have been calling 
for an official inquiry as an alternative to immedi- 
ate strike action. The firm says it is willing for an 
inquiry to be held; but there is strong feeling, 
especially in the A.E.U., that the present case is 
one of victimisation and that a matter of trade 
union principle is at stake. For the moment the 
next word is with the A.E.U., which may well 
find itself faced with a renewed unofficial stoppage 
unless it makes haste with its ballot arrangements. 
As to the proposed inquiry, it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that it would elicit any new facts. It would 
be bound to find that Mr. McLoughlin acted 
contrary to the agreed rules of negotiating pro- 
cedure, for that is admitted. The question is 
whether the management’s attitude gave him 
reasonable cause, and on that issue no agreement 
is at all likely to be reached. 


Green Light for Ghana 


Speculation was mixed with drama when last 
week Kwame Nkrumah’s two principal lieutenants, 
Mr. Gbedemah and Mr. Botsio, suddenly flew 
here from Accra to interview the Colonial Sec- 
retary. As Mr. Lennox-Boyd had returned from 
the Gold Coast only a few days previously, 
apparently well satisfied with his mediating 
efforts, it was clear that a new crisis had arisen. 
Indeed the publication of the promised White 
Paper was postponed. The point at issue between 
the Gold Coast and British governments was the 
method to be adopted in amending the entrenched 
clauses of the new constitution, particularly in- 
volving the position of the five Regional Assemb- 
lies. This is the central factor which has divided 
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Nkrumah’s government from the Nation} 
Liberation Movement. Mr. Lennox-Boyd even. 
tually got his way; the consequence being that 
now any two of the five Regional Assemblies cay 
block constitutional amendments passed by 
two-thirds of the National Assembly. Ag 
regional elections will be held every three year 
such a veto will have to be submitted to the 
electorate within a comparatively short ‘time 
Nevertheless, this provision is a major concession 
by the Gold Coast government to the ‘opposition, 
Faced with the threat of the absence of royal or 
American representation at the independence 
celebrations, Dr. Nkrumah’s emissaries decided 
on conciliation in order to save independence 
itself. The Gold Coast government has now every 
right to expect that the opposition will co-operate 
completely in establishing the independent state 
of Ghana on March 6. ¢ 


Mr. Brooke’s Rating Plan 


On Tuesday the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government announced sweeping changes in the 
structure of local government finance. Industy 
and transport undertakings, which were derated 
down to a quarter of their annual value in 1928, 
are to be re-rated up to half their value, thus pro- 
viding local authorities: with an additional source. 
of local rates. This, however, will be . taken 
account of in the reassessment of Exchequer 
grants-in-aid. Even more important ‘is the pro- 
posal to abolish most of the grants hitherto made 
(mainly on a percentage basis) in aid of particular 


local services and to. substitute a general block. 


grant. The amount of this is to be fixed for some 
years ahead, though not necessarily at the same 
level each year—for account is to be taken of 
anticipated rises in local expenditure. The main 
education grants, which form the biggest item 
of all, are to be merged in this general grant, to- 
gether with those for child-care, local authority 
health services, fire services and a number of 
others. Equalisation grants-in-aid for the poorer 
areas are to continue, but on a revised basis still 
to be settled. The main grants will continue to 
go to the counties and county boroughs; the 
district councils are in future to get some share 
in the equalisation grant direct, instead of through 
the counties. The government argues that the 
new plan will give the local authorities greater 
freedom and responsibility in spending their 
money as they choose, and also that it will have 
the advantage of allowing the sum to be provided 
from the centre to be known in advance. It will, 
of course, mean that any local authority which 
wishes to advance beyond the minimum in any 
particular service will have to meet the entire 
additional cost out of rates, without any per- 
centage grant from the Exchequer. Before the 
plan can come into force there will be prolonged 
and complicated negotiations with the local 
authorities, with industry and with the national 
ised services, whose contributions to local finange 
are also to be assessed on the new basis. 

Behind the plan is a compromise between those 
who favour the entire abolition of the 1928 déra 
ing provisions, which were introduced as a conse 
quence of the desire to reduce industrial costs 
during the depression, and those who claim that itis 
still as urgent as ever to keep these costs down. We 
naturally welcome this much re-rating of industry 
and transport, though we should prefer to see it 
carried to its logical conclusion. One reason given 
by Mr. Brooke for stopping at 50-per cent. is that 
revaluation ‘on a basis of current values has 
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already added appreciably to the industrial con- 
tribution; and much will doubtless be made of 
this point by the F.B.I. and other employers’ 
representatives. We are much more doubtful 
of the wisdom of abolishing the percentage grant 
system—especially in the case of education, 
which may easily become the chief sufferer when 
it is put in direct competition with other local 
services for its share in a fixed grant. It is true 
that the percentage system has a tendency to 
help the wealthier more than the poorer areas; 
put, as against this, it has encouraged the more 
progressive authorities to demand things they 
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might have fought shy of if the rates had had to 
bear the whole cost. The fact is that rates, what- 
ever may be done to improve their incidence, 
seem certain to remain an unfair and burdensome 
kind of tax. Mr. Brooke says that the govern- 
ment has failed to find any practicable alternative 
source of local finance and will not contemplate 
diverting the proceeds of any existing tax now 
levied nationally into the local authorities’ coffers. 
On this basis no really satisfactory solution is 
possible; for the costs of local government are 
bound to go on rising and the rates with them, 
even if derating were to be wholly abandoned. 


News from Our Own Correspondents 


Venice 


Nenni’s Ups and Downs 


A Correspondent at the Italian Socialist Party 
Congress writes: Long before the Hungarian revo- 
lution, Nenni had been discarding the pro-Soviet 
conformism which has held his party prisoner 
since the end of the war, and Hungary merely 
destroyed his last hesitations. “ For the U.S.S.R.,” 
he said in his opening congress speech, “ the inter- 
vention in Hungary has been the gravest error 
since the October Revolution.” It necessitated a 
clear choice, and he, for his part, had no doubts 
as to what that choice should be. For all. time, 
he said, “I am with the anti-Stalinists, with the 
students, the intellectuals and the technicians who 
wanted a thorough democratisation without pre- 
judicing the economic and social consequences of 
the revolution.” In terms of Italian politics, this 
meant a clear break with the C.P.—the end not 
merely of the Action Pact but of all forms of 
regular co-operation. 

Even before Nenni spoke, the congress had 
really decided on Socialist reunification. Recent 
victories by the Christian Democrat and Saragat 
unions at the Fiat and Olivetti works, at the 
expense of the joint Socialist-Communist C.G.L.L., 
have convinced nearly everyone in Nenni’s party 
that a break with the Communists is essential if 
the party is to survive. Nenni put the argument 
on a high, emotional plane, but it is also backed 
by solid, political facts, and there is no doubt 
that the vast majority of the delegates shared his 
conclusions. There was the usual mud-slinging 
at Saragat, and some speakers defended the 
policy of the last ten years on the grounds that it 
had been imposed on the party by the inter- 
tational and internal situation. There were also 
sentimental recollections of the battles fought 
side-by-side with the Communists. But the 
desire for a break with the C.P. (though not with 
the working class), and for Socialist reunification 
(though not on Saragat’s terms) was general, if 
expressed in various tones. 

Nenni scored a great victory on the main issue, 
not only at the congress but on Italian public 
opinion. Italians, commenting on Mr. Bevan’s 
presence, were convinced that he thinks Nenni is 
more Socialist than Saragat. The Saragat-Bevan 
skirmish was formally cleared up in Rome, but the 
impression has now been indestructibly created 
that the Labour Party, particularly in foreign 
affairs, is much closer to Nenni than Saragat. 
British observers are satisfied that the Communist 
trojan horses have been ousted from the party 
machine, even though the left-wing Pertini group 
ftemains strong, and that the party’s centre of grav- 
ity has swung sharply to the right. The Commun- 
ists argue that the congress was merely a cardboard 
edifice to cover up a decision which had already 


been taken behind the scenes, but there is no 
doubt that their observers left Venice angry and 
disillusioned. 

Despite his triumph on the reunification issue, 
however, Nenni suffered a relative. setback in the 
elections to the party’s central committee. This 
congress, unlike its predecessors, had not been 
“stage managed” in advance because Nenni was 
anxious that the pro-Communist wing should be 
forced into the open, where its true weakness 
could be revealed. For this very reason, however, 
the Pertini group refused to fight and allowed the 
reunification motion to be carried unopposed. 
Nenni’s tactics, therefore, misfired; moreover, by 
agreeing to separate lists for the central committee 
elections, he played into the hands of the bureau- 
crats’ group from party headquarters, the pro- 
fessional politicians who are not opposed to reuni- 
fication but do not want to lose their jobs in the 
reshuffle. With 30 members, they form the largest 
group in the committee. The Basso group, who 
bear some resemblance to neo-Trotskyists, were 
also strengthened. They do not oppose reunifica- 
tion either, but Basso himself now constitutes a 
serious challenge to Nenni as leader of the party. 
For the moment these two have come to an 
understanding. The elections to the central secre- 
tariat and the executive committee show that 
Nenni will not only remain Secretary General, 
but retain control of the party. How much his 
prestige has suffered in all this remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile, Saragat will probably use the argu- 
ment that Nenni is a prisoner of his “ wild men” 
to delay the process ‘of reunification. But 
he,. like Nenni, is not entirely master in his own 
house. The younger Social Democrat leaders are 
painfully aware that if the party rejects Nenni’s 
overtures, it will degenerate into a mere adjunct 
of the Demochristians; and they may be pre- 
pared to jettison Saragat rather than allow the 
opportunity. to pass. 


Tokyo 
Hands Across the Sea 


A student of the Asian press writes: Speeches 
in the Japanese Diet last week suggest that the 
Ishibashi government (formed last December) 
will try to normalise its relations with the 
Chinese People’s Republic. Foreign Minister 
Nobusuke Kishi paid his respects to the U.S. and 
to the U.N., but he, like many Japanese politicians 
and most Japanese industrialists, looks hopefully 
(and anxiously) at the growing economic and 
political strength of the neighbour just across 
the sea. Recently, this was the chief topic of a 
meeting attended by Japanese diplomats in Asia 
and the Pacific region. Their decision that 
Japan’s relations with China should be estab- 
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lished on a non-official basis for the time being 
was interpreted by the Socialists as paying undue 
heed to American susceptibilities. The Socialists, 
who are sending a goodwill mission to China in 
a few weeks’ time, have now persuaded the 
Japanese Foreign Minister that it is against the 
national interest to allow the Americans to use 
Japan as an atomic platform; and the govern- 
ment has now officially asked for the suspension 
of British nuclear tests due to take place round 
Christmas Island. Chou En-lai must feel that 
everything is going his way. For this growing 
independence in Japan’s foreign policy is accom- 
panied by an increasing trade with China and a 
rapid development of political tourism. 

Apart from the growth of political tourism 
(about 60 Japanese organisations and 1,243 indi- 
vidual Japanese visited China in 1956; while more 
than a third of the Socialist members of the Diet 
have been there during the last four years), the 
most significant development is in trade rela- 
tions. More than a million and a half people 
visited the 26-day Japanese Commodity Exhibi- 
tion in Shanghai last December. It had already 
been seen by about the same number in Peking 
two months earlier. Still bigger exhibitions are 
planned for Canton and Wuhan this year. Fen 
Min fih Pao, editorially greeting the exhibition 
in Peking, wrote: “Japanese visitors to China 
have repeatedly been told by the leaders of our 
government that China hopes to establish normal 
trade relations with Japan.... But it is a regret- 
table fact that trade between the two countries 
is still abnormal. The Japanese government, un- 
der pressure from the U.S., operates the trade 
embargo policy against our country, so Japan 
cannot freely export to China many industrial 
products which China is willing to buy from 
Japan and Japan is capable of selling. . . .” 

That theme was taken up by Ouyang Yu-chien 
in the Peking jih Pao, who explained that due to 
the trade embargo many things would not be on 
display. In fact, he wrote, any intelligent person 
could see the foolishness of the embargo which 
had not delayed China’s socialist construction. 
Nor were the Japanese people willing to submit 
to foreign interference: “ this unreasonable situa- 
tion will not last long....” While the exhibition 
was on show in Shanghai, the Chieh Fang Fih Paa 
said: “In view of the historical and geographical 
conditions of China and Japan, the development 
of trade on the basis of equality and mutual bene- 
fit is essential to both parties.” And the Sin Wen 
fih Pao, which has a large circulation among in- 
dustrial and commercial circles, stated editorially 
that, while the volume of trade between the two 
countries was increasing annually, both the items 
and volume at present were limited. “Obviously, 
this is not what the people of the two countries 
desire.” 

Japan’s recent enthusiasm for trade with China 
is based on her shrewd appraisal of China’s 
demands during the second Five-year plan; on 
the greater stability of the Chinese market for 
imports and exports, compared with the South- 
east Asian market; and, thirdly, on the need to 
develop the China market before it is captured 
by European countries. The Chinese expert on 
Japanese economic affairs, Wu Pan-nung, recently 
wrote in the Kuang Min fih Pao that, if Japan 
wanted to have a healthy development of her 
economy, she should first of all normalise her 
trade with China. He forecast the decline in 
Japan’s quantity boom if the Japanese govern- 
ment did not adopt an independent, economic 
policy. The fen Min ih Pao greeted the forma- 
tion of the Ishibashi government with the com- 
ment that it was faced “with the severe test of 
whether or not it will carry out a foreign policy 
in line with Japan’s national interests. . . .” 
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Westminster 
Dodging the House of Commons 


Until he can devise a policy, the Prime Minis- 
ter is obviously anxious to keep his government 
away from the House of Commons. When he 
has to be there himself, at Question Time, his 
answers tend to be disengagingly flippant. If he 
has to make a speech—asserting, perhaps, that he 
helped to build the welfare state or that he sup- 
ports Nato as an intrument for proving to aggres- 
sors that aggression does not pay—he makes it on 
television where he cannot be heckled; and when, 
as it did this week, the opposition tries to come 

-to grips by moving censure motions, Mr. Mac- 
millan and most of his senior colleagues absent 
themselves, leaving their unprepared positions in 
charge of some underling who is scarcely worth 
assaulting. 

Such tactics cannot continue for long. Already, 
despite the soothing urbanities of Mr. Henry 
Brooke, the government has become heavily 
engaged over the Rent Bill with its own sup- 
porters, whose amendments to Clause 9 go much 
further than anything Brooke seems so far to 
have had in mind; and after Tuesday’s debate 
on the economic situation Macmillan may be 
aware of other dangers. 

He himself had a bad day. His answer to a 
serious question about guided missile bases in 
this country had been so offhand that Mr. Frank 
Beswick told him tersely to “cut out the funny 
stuff.” Then he disappeared from view, leaving 
Mr. Harold Wilson to make, unchallenged, a 
devastating analysis of his record. Macmillan, 
said Wilson, “has the endearing habit of pro- 
claiming what a mess he has inherited from who- 
ever of his colleagues he has succeeded.” This 
shot went right home. Government supporters 
could not yet have forgotten how, on taking over 
from Sir Anthony Eden, the new Prime Minister 
had suggested that it was all or nothing, such was 
the mess in which he had found the country; and 
Mr. Butler’s wan smile showed that he, too, 
remembered how his successor as Chancellor had 
described the results of the Butler budgets. 

Before this receptive audience, Wilson sketched 
Macmillan’s own record as Chancellor—a budget 
surplus overestimated by something like £400 
million, an export increase lower than that of any 
western European country, a productivity increase 
which, for the first time since the war, was 


negligible, an “opportunity state,” in which, like 
the Premium Bond scheme, a few got rich prizes 
and the majority were lucky to keep whatever 
they came in with. 

Macmillan’s only counter to this attack was Mr. 
Nigel Birch. In opposition, Birch did more than 
any other back-bencher to exasperate the Labour 
government. His contemptuous sarcasms cut 
into the flesh of many a minister. But now that 
he is himself a minister, he -has changed his 
style. He tries to ingratiate. Stumbling through 
his manuscripts, he pauses from time to 
time to insinuate an appealing smile which 
shivers every opposition spine. Instead of being 
contemptuous, he is making himself contemptible. 
Government supporters, in fact, were left without 
a lead until the very end of the debate, when Mr. 
Iain Macleod took charge. 

Macleod is the government’s best in-fighter. 
When hitting below the belt he can both get on 
the blind side of the referee and, with that blandly 
good natured smile on his face, look like the 
inventor of the Queensberry Rules. His skilful 
knockabout act ended the debate in exactly the 
atmosphere which Macmillan is trying to create— 
that all this House of Commons stuff is so much 
sham fighting and that the government, like some 
South Sea Bubble company, ought to be given 
blind support “for purposes to be divulged later.” 

Any new government must have time to 
prepare its policies—though because the econ- 
omic situation is so serious, this government has 
little time to spare. Yet there is no sign that 
Macmillan’s expensive education—Eton and Suez 
as Wilson called it—has borne fruit. We know 
that he is proposing to put up rents. We hear 
that he is proposing to follow the increase in pre- 
scription charges by making patients pay for 
treatment in hospitals. But of policy which might 
make some impact on the balance of payments 
problem there is none. All we are given is Birch, 
intoning platitudes of monetary theory, and 
Macleod, roguishly protesting that it is the 
opposition’s job to produce policy. Macmillan 
will not be able to hide for long behind either 
this novel constitutional doctrine or the inflations 
of his publicity agent, Dr. Charles Hill. Nor can 
he be sure that if he fails to give a lead, Butler, 
who built his reputation as a policy maker, will 
be content to remain indefinitely as the best Home 
Secretary we have. 

J. P. W. MALLALIEu 
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Trade Union Seats 


Carcuie an echo of trade union 
with the selection of Labour candidates, Cop 
servative commentators have been quick to Sug 
gest that a new battle is approaching betwee 
the political and industrial wings of the moye 
ment. The trade unions, it is said, are worried 
about the kind of people now being chosen fg 
by-elections and for safe and marginal seats, and 
they have accordingly decided to tighten up both 
the methods of selection and their financial rely. 
tions with the Labour Party machine. [If the 
unions are to pay more, as they will under the 
new arrangements now being worked out, then 
they must have assurances that their nominees 
will get a fair share of the available seats. _ 
It is true that there is some dissatisfaction 
among the unions. The Morpeth constituency 
infuriated the mineworkers when, in what had 
previously been considered a “mining seat,” it 
passed over the miners’ candidate for a by-clec- 
tion, There was similar annoyance more recently, 
when the Wednesbury party chose a Co-open- 
tive nominee at the expense of Mr. Gunter of 
the Transport Salaried Staffs’ Association. And, 
finally, the appearance at North Lewisham of a 
candidate who, whatever his qualities, is a bar- 
rister with about one year’s membership of the 
Labour Party, has given fresh point to the com- 
plaints that soft-spoken middle-class nominees 
have a better chance of carrying a selection con- 
ference than have men who have given a lifetime 
of unspectacular service to the movement. 
There are a number of questions mixed up 
together here, and it is useful to untangle them. 
Is this simply. a question of the proportion of 
trade unionists, as such, in the Parliamentary 
Labour Party? Or is there an anxiety lest the 
professionals and intellectuals prove to be men 
of the left? Is it that some members of the 
T.U.C. General Council distrust “intellectuals” 
on principle, as Ernest Bevin did, and are anxious 
to reassert their control over party policy and 
the party machine? Or is there a genuifie feeling 
that the union point of view—and that of the 
rank-and-file trade unionist—cannot be ade- 
quately expressed by professional politicians? 
Before one suggests any answers to such ques- 
tions, it is well to look at the facts. Since 1945, 
the proportion of trade union-sponsored candi- 
dates has declined. In the pre-war years, the 
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trade unionists were the spine of the party 
because they held safe seats which withstood 
even the 1931 disaster. But the proportion is 
still far from negligible. At the 1955 election, 
there were 128 candidates sponsored by trade 
unions, and at least 96 of them were successful. 
That is to say, just over a third of the Labour 
MP.s are nominated and financially supported 
by their trade union. A great many of the others, 
of course, are members of their appropriate trade 
union, and some of them may even have played 

inent parts in the union movement, yet owe 
their election to normal selection procedure. 
There are, besides, members of such organisa- 
tions as the National Union of Journalists, 
Association of Supervisory Staffs Technicians 
and the National Association of Local Govern- 
ment Officers, which do not sponsor parliament- 
ary candidatures. No one can argue that trade 
unionism is poorly represented in the House of 
Commons. And though much has been made 
of the fact that Labour, too, has its Etonians 
and Wykehamists, only one Labour M._P. in nine 
went to a public school, only one in three went 
to a secondary school at all, while the number 
who enjoyed a university education is only slightly 
larger than those who. went to Ruskin or the 
Central Labour College. 

The suggestion that the middle-class domin- 
ates the party seems to have rather more sub- 
stance at the top than among the rank-and-file. 
The only trade union M.P.s of national standing 
in the shadow cabinet are Aneurin Bevan and 
Alfred Robens. But one reason for this is that 
the unions, as a rule, do not send their best men 
into parliament: they are saved for the high 
posts in the union, for the General Council of 
the T.U.C. and for the trade union seats on the 
National Executive of the Labour Party. Men 
such as Alan Birch, of the Shop and Distributive 
Workers, or Frank Cousins, of the Transport 
Workers, are men of Cabinet calibre—but their 
careers are entirely maintained outside the House. 
If they wished to enter parliament, or seek posts 
in the shadow Cabinet were they elected, there 
is no doubt that they could do so. 

And it is this question of calibre that is affect- 
ing the selection of men from the trade union 
candidates’ panels. Many constituency parties 
do not want to be fobbed off with a trade union 
Official who looks on the House as a place for 
a relatively pleasant retirement. The trade 
unions who are anxious about this question 
would do well to examine their panels. They 
might find that even the financial bait of sponsor- 


. Ship—with all that this means to a party hard 


pressed to pay the agent’s salary—is not enough 
to attract votes to a nominee who would not 
otherwise have reached even the short list. 

There is a further problem here. The local 
branches of many unions do not play an active 
part in the life of their constituency parties. 
True, they may send their delegates to the 
Management committees, and individual mem- 
bers may work actively in ward organisations. 
But, too often, trade union affiliation on the local 
level is a matter of a fee and the occasional 
appearance of a delegate. When, therefore, a 
ttade union nominee is put forward at a selec- 
tion conference, many of those present and voting 
will look askance at this nomination out of the 
bhie. The man concerned may be first-class. 
But it is probable that, unless he lives or works 
locally, no one but his own union members may 
have heard of him. 

This, of course, is one cause of resentment. 
It is felt that “intellectuals” have a head start 
over a trade unionist. They may be known 
through radio or TV appearances; they may have 
Written pamphlets or articles in the press; and 
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they bring with them an aura of public life, a 
presence and an experience’ that awakens slumber- 
ing snobberies. They may, in fact, well be the 
more obvious choice as a candidate, even though 
they may make a far worse M.P. for the division 
than a working-class man. 

Now it is simply not true that it would be 
better for parliamentary democracy if the Labour 
Party in the House were stuffed with brilliant 
debaters and researchers, whose minds could 
range over foreign and domestic problems with 
the agility of ambitious young men in the Oxford 
Union. While talent is needed for ministerial 
posts, integrity, application, and genuine sense 
of what working-class life is really like are equally 
valuable qualifications. The great strength of the 
Labour movement is the fact that it is a genuine 
alliance. If the balance of the alliance were to 
be tipped too far in favour of its middle- 
class members, the party could well degenerate 
into a rootless combination of liberal poli- 
ticians and neo-ILPers, with more than a 
dash of French Socialism. That is why the 
device of trade union sponsorship has its values 
besides its faults. The real point at issue is not 
the desirability of trade union candidates but the 
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desirability of good trade union nominees. 

And this is not a matter that can or should be 
posed in terms of left and right within the party. 
Many of the middle-class M.P.s are men and 
women of the right, or the centre, while a fair 
number of the trade union representatives are 
left of the centre. It would be stupid to set up 
a false division within the movement. Of course, 
some of the trade union leaders are anxious to 
put their nominees into the House because they 
are considered safe counterweights to the left. 
So far as that consideration lies behind the 
present discontent, a genuine argument is being 
used as a demagogic cover for other purposes. 
But there has been a remarkable swing away from 
the right within the trade union movement in the 
last two or three years. There is no reason why 
that movement of opinion should not be reflected 
among the trade union nominees at selection 
conferences. The movement as a whole would 
be healthier if it were. The problem cannot be 
solved by thrusting unattractive candidates on 
local parties as the price of financial support. It 
can be eliminated if the trade unions make their 
alliance with the political party more effective 
at the constituency level. 


Clearing Up the Oil Mess 


By Our Washington Correspondent 


Harsu words from both sides in Congress have 
stung the U.S. government into action to clear 
up the oil mess. In both House and Senate 
hearings, Democrats and Republicans alike have 
claimed that the administration has allowed the 
oil industry to profit from the Suez stoppage and 
to indulge in price fixing contrary to federal law. 
Congressional annoyance has been sharpened by 
the secrecy of government witnesses. A sub- 
committee has finally prised open the minutes of 
a secret meeting which took place last September 
between representatives of the oil industry and 
high government officials.. Its purpose was to 
formulate emergency plans for an oil lift to 
Europe in the event of a shut down of the Suez 
Canal. The minutes record that the big com- 
panies warned the government at that time that 
only federal direction could halt price rises if 
the Canal were to be closed. Arthur Flemming, 
Director of Defence Mobilisation until his 
resignation last week, told the oil men at that 
time that the government would take the neces- 
sary action on prices. But apparently doctrin- 
aire prejudices have prevailed. Both Flemming 
and other officials have now testified that in the 
event they made no effort to curb the price rises. 

Crude oil prices began rising almost as soon 
as the Canal was shut. Early last month, the 
Humble Oil Company, a Standard Oil affiliate, 
imposed another 12 per cent. increase. This 
increase spread to the prices of retail petrol and 
heating oils on the domestic market. Howls of 
protest from consumers are now resounding 
across Capitol Hill and making themselves heard 
in the White House and as far afield as the 
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Augusta golf course. The government is now 
turning on the member companies of the Middle 
East Emergency Committee, which the govern- 
ment itself originally sponsored. This week the 
Department of Justice has initiated a grand jury 
investigation of possible market sharing and price 
fixing by refiners, pipe-line owners and marketers. 
A substantial proportion of these facilities are 
controlled by M.E.E.C. firms; and these firms 
have at the same time been issued with subpoenas 
by the Senate Anti-trust Sub-committee. By this 
weekend they must produce all existing docu- 
ments on the oil lift and the recent price increases. 

The problem of the short-fall in actual de- 
liveries to Europe is complex. M.E.E.C. plans 
specify shipments of 500,000 barrels a day of 
crude and residual fuel oil, with emphasis on 
crude. At present about 250,000 barrels daily 
is all that is being shipped. At the same time, 
shipments of Venezuelan crude oil to the east 
coast refineries of the U.S. have been increased 
by about 250,000 barrels a day to make up for 
the loss of Middle East oil, on which the east 
coast normally depends. The problem could be 
solved if U.S. domestic production were increased 
by a similar 250,000 barrels a day. This could 
be shipped from the Gulf ports to the east coast, 
and the Venezuelan oil could then be diverted to 
Europe. But the regulatory agency in the prin- 
cipal domestic oil-producing state, the Texas 
Railroad Commission, has so far refused to 
authorise the necessary increases in output. 
The independent companies exercise a controlling 
influence on the Texas Commission and they fear 
that they would not benefit from the increase. 
Most of their wells are inland and they do not 
own facilities for getting their oil to the ports. 
Thus any additional production might well be 
left on their hands. 

A logical solution might be for the major inter- 
national companies to be allowed to increase out- 
put in their domestic wells, while the others 
maintained their present levels. The difficulty 


about this, however, is that it would undermine 
the whole “ prorating” system, by which output 
rises or falls in equal proportions for all wells 
according to the decisions of the regulatory com- 
missions. 


The independents regard this system 
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as their strongest protection in this, the mosf cut- 
throat of industries, and they would defend it to 
the bitter end. Thus the only practicable solu- 
tion seems to be a general increase in “allow- 
able” production levels for all producers. The 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Felix 
Wormser, last month appealed to the state regu- 
latory bodies, saying that U.S. relations with 
western Europe “ are likely to be seriously under- 
mined ” unless Gulf coast production is increased. 
A short time later a senior official in the office 
of Defence Mobilisation said that the reaction 
of the Texas agency to Mr. Wormser’s appeal 
had “not been very affirmative.” He also said 
that if results were not forthcoming the govern- 
ment would send a “formal” communication. 
This formal communication is understood to be 
now on its way. There is some scepticism here 
whether it will have much effect. 


London Diary 


Tiz U.N. situation is less savage this week. It 
would be fantastic if sanctions should be imposed 
on Israel while Egypt maintains a state of belli- 
gerency with her, including a blockade against 
Israeli ships in the Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba, 
and also gives no guarantees against provocative 
frontier raids from the Gaza Strip. Israel will not, 
I am sure, withdraw from the Gaza Strip or from 
the Gulf of Aqaba until she has some less vague 
guarantee than that suggested by Mr. Dulles. But 
it is already clear that American influence is being 
used against sanctions, and without American 
support the boycott of Israel is unlikely to grow 
stiffer than it is already. Walter Lippmann, putting 
his point admirably in his column in the Herald 
Tribune and in the Manchester Guardian, said 
that the Assembly had become “a place where 
nobody can afford to stand up in public and be 
reasonable,” for fear of being regarded as a traitor 
at home, with the result that a practice had grown 
up of letting the Assembly “speak ambiguously, 
and then be silent, while secretly and quietly 
things are talked over in private, perhaps even 
agreed to in private, that could never be discussed 
in public.” 
*x * 

Next week Portugal will be crowded with 
newspaper correspondents, especially British 
ones. They will tell us about what the Queen 
wears when she greets the Duke after their pro- 
longed absence; we shall be given photographs 
of the President and Salazar, Portugal’s perpetual 
Prime Minister. We shall hear about the huzzahs 
of the populace, and we shall admiire the self- 
restraint of any reporter who doesn’t mention 
that Portugal is our oldest ally. That will all be 
very proper. But good reporting, it seems to me, 
should begin, not end, at this point. They might 
follow up, for instance, the implications of a let- 
ter recently addressed to the President of Portugal. 
It was signed by a galaxy of well-known Portu- 
guese liberal and left-wing intellectuals. They 
pointed out that it is they, the unrepresented and 
persecuted intellectuals, who have the best right to 
welcome the Queen of England. It was Britain’s 
attitude to liberal causes which earned her the 
peculiar regard of Portuguese liberals) who 
throughout the last century fought a fluctuating 
battle for liberty against an authoritarian Church, 
an autocratic state and a feudal aristocracy. 
Portugal today is a very mild police state in 
comparison with many others, but how far civil 
liberty really exists would seem a legitimate 
object of inquiry. In Oporto, for instance, a trial 
of 52 Portuguese students has been proceeding for 
a good many weeks. Nearly 300 witnesses are 





appearing for the defendants, and the lawyers 
who are appearing on their behalf include many 
of the most distinguished in Portugal. The 
students are apparently all accused of treason; 
some of the charges, on the face of it, seem trivial. 
Although the Constitution of 1933 included 
Habeas Corpus amongst the fundamental rights 
of man, I understand that some of the accused 
had already been in jail for nearly two years 
before they were put on trial. It would seem 
an opportunity for British journalists to show 
that, like the signatories of the letter addressed 
to the President, they are interested in issues of 
civil liberty. 
* + * 

A rumoured split in the Royal Family, splashed 
all over the front pages in America, with the 
British press reluctantly following suit two days 
later—it sounds at first blush very like 1936! The 
palace denial of any quarrel came on Friday 
night, in response to American press reports; 
but it did not get a mention in British news- 
papers on Saturday. Only on Monday did 
they pooh-pooh the whole thing. This oddly 
equivocal attitude towards the news (reinforced 
by a strange paragraph in the Evening Standard) 
has led many people to think that there really 
is something wrong. The facts, as I understand 
them, are relatively simple. For some time the 
Queen and Prince Philip have not seen eye-to-eye 
on the extent to which the Royal Family should 
change with the times. The Queen takes the 
view that, for royalty, all change is bad change; 
I’m told that she accepts uncritically the advice 
of her conservative officials on palace protocol, 
royal tours, and public appearances. Philip is 
more go-ahead and has wider interests; he likes 
machines and does not share the Queen’s passion 
for racing. He wants to reduce formalities in order 
to give the Queen and himself time to make un- 
ceremonial tours of British provinces, dominions 
and colonies. Philip’s three-month tour was an 
attempt at a compromise. The planning, how- 
ever, seems to have gone wrong in the final stages, 
and Philip was prevented from flying back to 
London from Gibraltar because this would have 
meant a revision of both his and the Queen’s 
timetables, and would have upset the protocol 
for the Portuguese visit—about which he is said 
to be unenthusiastic. 

* * * 


It was on top of all this that the Parker incident 
occurred. Palace officials, much against Philip’s 
will, forced Parker to resign immediately, instead 
of completing the tour. In the ensuing press 
sensation, the two quite separate problems have 
got mixed up in people’s minds, and naturally 
both sides in the palace dispute are blaming each 
other—with the popular dailies giving Philip 
vociferous backing, and The Times preserving 
a too discreet silence. I don’t imagine there 
will be any further developments: there is no 
personal quarrel. I find it surprising that the 
Royal Family’s public relations service should 
have proved, once again, its total inability to 
learn from experience. Curiously enough, a very 
similar situation arose last week in Monaco, 
where Princess Grace has been having a tiff with 
Prince Rainier. Before rumours had had a chance 
to spread, and almost before journalists had got 
wind of the story, a palace official made a brief 
announcement that there had been a quarrel, 
explained what it had been about, and made it 
clear that it was all over. I’m not suggesting 
that our Royal Family should imitate the 
Grimaldis in every respect, but here they have 
a perfect example of how to nip an ugly scandal 
in the bud by simply telling the truth at the first 
opportunity. 
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Descending from the quarter deck to 
school-room this week, Lord Hailsham told 4 
electors of North Lewisham that “ some 
no doubt we shall do wrong.” The parents of the 
children attending Aylesbury grammar school 
seem to think that he has already done them wro, 
The story dates back to July, 1954, when th 
Bucks L.E.A. decided that Aylesbury would soon 
need a second grammar school, and that the mog 
sensible course would be to turn the existing op. 
educational school into a school for boys and to 
keep the new one for girls. This decision was tp 
be “subject to the concurrence of the gov 
of the present school.” According to the subse. 
quent report of the Education Committee “the 
opposition from the governors . . . has by m 
means been unanimous,” which strikes me as q 
mad-hatter’s way of admitting that all but one of 
the governors refused to concur, Moreover, 
some 1,300 other people, mainly parents and old 
scholars, as well as a number of representative 
bodies, gave their signatures in support of the 
school in its present form. Now I suppose that 
if the boys or the girls of Aylesbury grammar 
school were unusually nauseating, or alternatively 
if they were unusually captivating, there might 
be a good case for separating them. But I can 
hardly believe that the unspecified “technical 
considerations ” which led the Committee to re- 
affirm its decision were of this unmentionable 
character. And though Lord Hailsham himself 
must have had a rather restricted experience of 
mixed schooling at Eton, he ought to have re- 
flected, before supporting the Bucks Council, that 
the Education Act has laid down the principle 
that “pupils are to be educated in accordance 
with the wishes of their parents,” and that he 
himself laid down the principle at North 
Lewisham that “Our parents are not people 
whom we are appointed to judge or criticise.” 
* + * 


Turnstile Press, which acquired The Journal of 
Education two years ago from the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, is intending to suspend publication of 
the Journal after its next (March) issue, unless 
its transference to another publisher can be 
arranged in time. Greatly increased costs are one 
factor in this decision, but the Turnstile board 
have come to the conclusion that the journal could 
be more effectively and, perhaps, more economic- 
ally run by an educational publisher. It will be 
a pity if this journal, nearly a century old as a 
monthly and for many years before that as a 
quarterly, fades out. Its Turnstile editor, Boris 
Ford, did a lot to revivify its contents and in the 
two years has substantially improved its circula- 
tion. Educational books have always been a highly 
specialised and speculative side of publishing. 
But they can also be very profitable and much the 
same, I should suppose, may be true of educa- 
tional periodicals. 

* ” a 


Broadcasting some years ago, a friend tells, me 
that he found a notice on the table in front of 
the microphone requesting broadcasters not 10 
mention The Times newspaper. Inquiring im 
this strange request he learnt that a very dis} 
guished broadcaster had some days before 
remarked on the wireless that “the times a 
always wrong.” This reference to the well- 
known fact that the times are always out of joint 
brought down a thunderous expostulation from 
Printing House Square. Whether the editor had 
been convinced or not about the misunderstand- 
ing, the B.B.C. had thought it wise to appease 
him by keeping out all references to The Times 
for some weeks. The story is a revealing com- 
ment on both these great national institutions. 
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Some rather pretty but dilapidated houses in 
Featherstone Buildings (just across Holborn from 
Great Turnstile) are being obliterated by a vast 
new office block. It seems to be much easier now- 

5s to wipe out an unwanted street: I learn 
from Holborn Borough Council that in getting rid 
of Featherstone Buildings they are relying on a 
London County Council Various Powers Act, a 
steamrollering affair which enables them to go 
ahead without public inquiry. It used to be neces- 
sary to satisfy two Magistrates, in open court, 
that the street or passage you wanted to stop up 
had become a public nuisance; and the procedure 
was laid down by an Act of 1817 which went by 
the delicious name of Michael Angelo Taylor’s 
Act (the textbooks call it the Metropolitan Paving 
Act). In 1817, when the householders had to look 
after the street, they could lose it by getting too 
slovenly, and it was probably easy enough to 
prove that a courtyard or passage had become a 
permanent rendezvous for pigs or a receptacle for 
“night-soil, soaplees, and ammoniacal liquor.” It 
was as recently as the nineteen-thirties that a 
courtyard known as Rose Alley, off Bishopsgate, 
was closed in order to put up a new building. 
That case went before the Magistrates; and 
Michael Angelo Taylor, who was one of London’s 
great deliverers in the days when civilisation and 
sewage were synonyms, would have been sur- 
prised to hear what goings-on there were alleged 
to be in Rose Alley a hundred years after his 
death. This unused and prim little byway was 
suddenly discovered to be a resort of prostitutes, 
thieves and lower orders of many kinds with 
wildly objectionable habits, and various officials 
gave sworn evidence to that effect with decently 
straight faces. . . . Featherstone Buildings is at 
least dying unsmeared. 

CrirTIC 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5S/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


I am horrified to see that the carcase of the royal 
horse Winston will be “disposed of in the usual 
way ””—for dog’s meat. 

Surely, after the service this noble horse gave to 
the country, and to its Queen, a better end can be 
devised. I should have thought the Queen would 
have immediately made arrangements for him to 
lie in Windsor Park, or some other such resting 
place—Letter in Sunday Express. (F. Crook.) 


Five assistant managers from other cinemas at 
Derby, Leicester, Nottingham and Coventry will 
be on duty at the Gaumont during the film’s run. 

All will, of course, be in evening dress and, if 
necessary, will “patrol” the theatre. Mr. J. 
Alexander, the manager, has great faith in the 
pacifying effect of evening dress on potentially un- 
tuly members of the audience. As a symbol of 
authority, he believes it to be even more effective 
than the cinema ushers’ uniform.—Birmingham 
Post. (D. J. Tisdell.) . 


As a woman I feel strongly about the birth of a 
baby being shown on television. It lowers the 
‘ status of women to that of animals.—Letter in 
News Chronicle. (C. G. Brook.) 


It seems to me that there are too many Socialists 
in this League Against Cruel Sports, and we all 
know what happens when we get political infiltra- 
tion in supposedly non-political organisations, don’t 
we? 

I say, let’s keep the Britain that used to be great 
and, by a little effort by each of us, make it greater 
yet. Carry on, fox-hunters, and (as our latest 


leader said), “let’s close ‘the ranks and get on with 
the job” of ridding Britain of her vermin.—Letter 
‘in Leicester Mercury. (A. J. Hopkinson.) 
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Ballad of Babe Farmer 


The youngest canvasser at North Lewisham was the 
Tory candidate’s grand-daughter, aged nine months. 
Her pram carried a poster which read: “Vote for 
my grand-dad.” 
Born at the Carlton in Fifty six, 
Raised on.the speeches of Joynson-Hicks, 
Larned in her cradle them old-time tricks, 
Like Davy Crockett, she’d seen on the flicks. 
Baby . . . Baby Farmer, 
Queen of the Valentine fight! 


Digged how to rock ’n’ roll in her pram 
Canvassin’ voters down at Lewisham, 
Teached her Gran’pa in a bid fer slam, 
Fer facts an’ figures she don’t give a damn. 
Baby . . . Baby Farmer, 
Bawlin’ with all her might! 


Labourites cool-on the Suez mess, 
Gunned for Mac in their wicked red press, 
Tories didn’t have a lot to say, I guess, 
Gotta have a Babe bawls louder’n the res’. 
Baby . . . Baby Farmer, 
Sarvin’ them Injuns right! 


Don’t hold with Cypriots or African blacks, 
Scorns to reply to them cowardly attacks, 
Figures a yell is the wisest of cracks, 
Keeps her politickin’ on old party tracks. 
Baby . . . Baby Farmer, 
Holdin’ her rattle tight! 


Ain’t so hep in financial affairs, 
Leaves all that to the old Teddy Bears, 
That chinless man, with the rest of the squares 
An’ the cats who dabble in stocks an’ shares. 
Baby . . . Baby Farmer, 
Queen of the Lewisham Fight! 


REGINALD REYNOLDS 


The Fight Against 
Slavery 


Tue European custom of carrying a saleable piece 
of jewellery as a safeguard against shortage of 
funds while travelling abroad has now been 
adapted to the different circumstances of the East. 
Rich Moslem pilgrims making their pious way 
towards Mecca take with them three or four sur- 
plus servants who are sold into slavery en route 
if their master’s purse runs low. The exact num- 
ber of these human travellers cheques who are 
“cashed” each year is not known; but at the 
town of Abeche—on the frontier of French 
Equatorial Africa and the Sudan—21,907 pilgrims 
passed through during 1954 and so far only 9,011 
of that number have returned. These recently 
published figures are the result of a painstaking 
check carried out by French colonial officials with 
the sanction of the French government. 
“Taking into account normal wastage—deaths, 
accidents and illness—I should think about 10,000 
servant-pilgrims were sold into slavery in one 
year from this single route alone,” stated Mr. 
C. W. W. Greenidge, director of the Anti-Slavery 
Society (and former Chief Justice of British 
Honduras), in a recent interview. “Many other 
African Moslems—we have no accurate figures— 
are promised a free pilgrimage by fake Moslem 
missionaries, seized by the Saudi Arabian authori- 
ties on the other side for illegal entry and officially 
sold to the slave traders. The money raised is, 
of course, government revenue.” The Anti- 
Slavery Society places all Arabian slaves in the 
first (and worst) of its four categories of slavery 
or servitude: concubines, eunuchs, domestic 
servants, labourers and their children are 
the chattel property of their owners. They have 
no rights at all and no protection against cruelty. 
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In Saudi Arabia, Yemen and Oman slavery is 8 
recognised legal status. 

Since the war Arabian slave traders have 
enjoyed a boom. The small but energetic anti- 
slavery machinery of the League of Nations has 
not so far been resurrected; Britain will not sup- 
port the founding of a similar U.N. committee 
because the Communist bloc might use it as a 
propaganda weapon against the imperial powers. 
So British anti-slavery naval patrols in the Red 
Sea no longer blockade the classical slave route 
from Africa as they did in the Thirties. 

When a slave is landed, oil royalties ensure 
brisk business at prices which are a source of 
grievance to the older generation of slave owners. 
The price of an able-bodied slave labourer is not 
too bad at £150—but £400, the current price of a 
good looking young girl, is bound to cause heart- 
searching comparisons with the rival attraction of 
an American car. If the girl is purchased instead 
of the car, the traditionalists look upory it as a 
victory for the old and true scale of values. So 
long as a man’s social standing remains dependent 
on the number and quality of his harem, Con- 
servative Arabians are of good heart. Slavery re- 
search workers estimate that 5 per cent. of Arabia’s 
total population is made up of chattel slaves. But 
this estimate is not very helpful because popula- 
tion census has no place in any slave-owning 
Arab country. The number of chattel slaves is 
somewhere between 500,000 and one million— 
that is the nearest possible approximation. 

Arabia is the only territory where government- 
licensed slave traders—as distinct from slave 
owners—still exist. Slave traders share with pools 
promoters and card sharpers a marked diffidence 
about revealing details of their profession, 
Nevertheless, the Anti-Slavery Society knows 
quite a lot, as the following extracts from its 
files show: “There is a recognised slave route 
from Dubai, Muscat, Buraimi, Al Hasa, Riyadh. 
The chief merchants operating this route are 
Ibn Gruraib Al Mirri of the Al Murra tribe, Jabu 
Ibn Hadfa and Ibn Abd Rabbo... Slavers con- 
tact groups of entertainers and musicians who give 
performances outside the villages . . . girls are 
kidnapped by hired tribesmen and an agreed sum 
is paid per head to the Sheikh of the tribe. . . 
Slaves are sold openly in the city markets . . . 
At Mecca they parade behind the dealer yoked 
like cattle, six or seven at a time... Eighteen 
months ago Mohammad Husain, slave trader to 
King Saud, was imprisoned for 10 years in Iraq. 
He had 50 under-age girls in his possession at 
the time of his arrest... Twelve Baluchi slaves 
were killed recently after an escape attempt, three 
of them (being the personal property of the King) 
were publicly beheaded in the Palace Square 

Slaves are expendable, but adequate numbers 
of replacements flow into Afabia through the 
vigorous efforts of the traders operating the three 
systems mentioned: harvesting from the annual 
crop of pilgrims; enticing Negroes from coastal 
areas of Africa; and raiding isolated villages in 
neighbouring countries. 

As well as being the worst of the four slave 
categories the chattel slave is also perhaps the 
smallest in number. The much-discussed bond 
wives of Africa south of the Sahara undoubtedly 
form the largest category. In most of the tribes 
of this sub-continental area a girl is sold by her 
father or uncle without option and she then be- 
comes the property of her husband. If he dies 
she is inherited by his heir—though if this heir 
is her own son he is usually persuaded to sell 
her as a matter of custom. The number of 
women involved is thought to be between 30 and 
40 millions. Although the largest, it is by no 
means the most hopeless slave category. The 
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women gain some protection from the adminis- 
trations of the colonial powers. Britain, France 
and Belgium have already done much to weaken 
the system. In Nigeria, bride price was recently 
limited to £50 and girls were given the right to 
appeal to a native court if they objected to their 
chosen husband. But it is little value to bring 
in such measures if the local population are not 
sufficiently educated and informed to make use 
of them. The tens of millions of slave brides are 
an integral part of the overall problem of African 
advancement, and it is unlikely that their status 
will improve until the economic and educational 
level of tribal Africa has been raised consider- 
ably. 

Slavery is a shabby institution and perhaps the 
shabbiest form is practised in some parts of the 
Far East. Here the old Chinese custom of sham 
adoption is used to buy up unpaid domestic 
workers. Children are bought from poor parents 
in order to live out their lives as unpaid kitchen 
drudges in the houses of the merchant and land- 
owner class, until they reach marriageable age. 
No shackles are needed. From infancy they are 
denied freedom and develop an attitude towards 
life perhaps not very different from that of a 
lower domestic servant in Britain in the 1850s. 

Ageing prostitutes also “adopt” a girl child 
who is apprenticed to the trade at puberty and 
later keeps her mistress in return for a room and 
food. Sham adoption is practised mainly in 
China, Hong Kong, Malaya and Ceylon. The 
numbers involved in the last named three terri- 
tories are not thought to be very large. In Hong 
Kong a system of government inspection has done 
much to eradicate the evil. Two thousand 
adopted children are known to inspectors who 
make sure that they are well treated. Officially, 
of course, modern China has no child slaves. But 
in 1939 four million were in existence and recent 
visitors report to the Anti-Slavery Society that 
Socialist optimism has been a little premature in 
claiming the complete elimination of the system. 
What is certain is that the administration in 
China is honestly opposed to child slavery—for 
the first time in the country’s history—and the 
number of slaves is dropping year by year. 

The last category of slaves (or near-slaves)— 
they number about eight million—live in South 
America, mainly in Ecuador and Peru. They 
are aborigine Indian serfs, held to their plots by 
the classical Latin mixture of debt and bondage. 
Landlords in these countries (most of them of 
Spanish descent), value and advertise their 
estates in terms of serfs rather than acres. It 
is a better indication of the true worth of the 
land. The serf has a limited freedom in so far 
as he is able to do some work for himself on the 
plot lent to him; but he cannot ever leave the 
estate of his birth or otherwise determine his 
life. He is a slave. And if married, he is a 
slave breeding slaves. Moreover, Ecuador and 
Peru are complacent about serfdom. During the 
ten years of the post-war era they have done 
nothing to alter the system. Bolivia, however, 
claims that a recent agrarian reform bill freed (or 
is in process of freeing) her 2} million serfs. The 
Anti-Slavery Society has no reason to doubt 
this; U.N. experts were invited to help with the 
problem and there was a landowners’ revolt at 
one stage. 

Slavery, then—real “ownership” slavery and 
not the poor, watered-down stuff which causes 
rival political propagandists to fulminate—is still 
a cherished part of the social order in many lands. 
What is being done to eliminate it? Very little. 
Mr. Greenidge, Mr. Henry Tapscott, Commander 
T. S. L. Fox-Pitt—well-known to readers of the 
New STATESMAN—and one woman secretary 








comprise the total permanent staff of the 
world’s only Anti-Slavery Society; Mr. Greénidge 
is an honorary official. They have a small office 
in Vauxhall Bridge Road. That anything at all 
is achieved is a great tribute to this small 
organisation. 

Thirty-one years ago the Society—150 years 
old—was instrumental in getting the League of 
Nations to form its 1926 Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion. Eight years later, with the help of the 
British delegate, the Society was also successful 
in getting the League to agree to the formation 
of a seven-man Advisory Committee of Experts 
on Slavery. This committee was dedicated and 
fierce. Between 1934 and 1938, Nepal, Iran and 
Kelat were prodded into abolishing slavery offi- 
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cially. The committee’s posthumous influeng 
was also responsible for the later rejection gf 
slavery by Ethiopia. 

The Society’s main hope for the future is tha 
the U.N. can be persuaded to form a straightfor. 
ward and sharp-toothed successor to the Com. 
mittee of Experts. When this is achieved the 
Society will press for the committee to be given 
powers of entry into territories suspected of slay. 
ing and the right to ask the Assembly as a whole 
to take action against offending states. At pre. 
sent, the outlook is not hopeful. This is a greg 
disappointment to the Anti-Slavery Society—as 
no doubt it is also to the yoked children in the 
slave markets of Mecca. 

BRIAN CARNEY 


Fleet Street Notebook 


Tuts has been—for a few bright bustling days— 
a royal occasion. First there was the resignation 
of the Duke of Edinburgh’s secretary, Com- 
mander Parker, and then the American stories 
of a “rift” between the Queen and the Duke. 
The latter surprisingly produced a formal denial 
to the Associated Press from the palace press 
officer, Commander Richard Colville. 

Now there are few more fascinating social 
pastimes than a behaviour study of the press 
when matters affecting royalty come up. Here 
may be seen taking place at its starkest the 
struggle in the editorial breast between the desire 
to give the public what it wants and the vision, 
which every editor carries, of himself as a 
courtier and a diplomat. 

The Parker case, of course, was simple and 
straightforward. It had practically everything. 
It clashed, it is true, with the arrival of Mr. Bill 
Haley of Rock ’n’ Roll fame, which was unfor- 
tunate for those papers which had put their 
money on him as the biggest draw for years. 
Even the King of Rock ’n’ Roll in person could 
not compete with the resignation of the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s secretary as a result of matri- 
monial difficulties. Difficulties, moreover, which 
most newspapers very understandably felt were 
sufficiently common not to necessitate quite so 
much of a stir at Court in this day and age when, 
as was pointed out by several, we have only just 
lost a divorced Prime Minister and have a cabi- 
net two of whose prominent members are living 
apart from their wives. 

There was an immediate rush of high powered 
newspaper correspondents and press photo- 
graphers to Gibraltar to be present at the fare- 
well between the Duke and his secretary—all of 
them with seats booked on the plane which was 
to bring Commander Parker back to London. 
They came up—as tends to happen on such 
occasions—with notably varying stories. “They 
Break In Silence,” reported the Daily Express 
across seven columns, with a photograph four 
columns wide and ten inches deep; “The grim 
Duke sees off his friend Parker—and neither says 
a word.” For once the Mirror agreed with the 
Express. “Philip and Mike Clasp Hands in 
Silence,” it told its readers. The Mail listened 
more closely. Not quite silence but “‘ Goodbye 
Parker,’ he said, his face grim,” was its version. 
The Sketch had taken the precaution of picking a 
correspondent with longer ears—or maybe just 
a more fertile imagination. “Wan, pale and un- 
smiling,” this correspondent reported, “he [the 
Duke] grasped Mike by the hand, hesitated a 
moment as their eyes met and said: ‘Good luck 
and God speed—whatever happens, in anything 
you do’.” With a word or two on the plane, a 
press conference at the airport, another in Eaton 


Place, and a word or two with Commander 
Parker’s wife, the newspapers had more than 
enough copy about the resigned private secretary's 
return. Only The Times did not consider it 
worth even a paragraph. No doubt it considered 
that the Top People, who, we are now advised 
on all the hoardings, take The Times, had more 
important matters to think about—such as the 
fact, surprisingly reported on its main news page 
(a touch of family feeling no doubt), that 
“Crowds Struggle To See Mr. Haley.” 

Meanwhile, unknown to her colleagues of the 
British press, Mrs. Joan Graham of the London 
bureau of the Baltimore Sun was busy mixing a 
charge of dynamite. As Fleet Street thumbed 
through the dictionary looking for fresh adjectives 
for the Parker story she sat herself down and 
cabled to her paper the report that London’s 
international “café society” was buzzing with 
rumours of a rift between the Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh—a report which the com- 
paratively sedate Baltimore Sun carried on its 
first page on the Friday. This was followed the 
next day by reports in most of the American press; 
whereupon, stimulated by this presumptuous 
challenge to its claim to have the inside dope on 
everything that goes on in royal circles, the tabloid 
New York Sunday News—the first paper to 
publish the news of a romance between Princess 
Margaret and Group Captain Townsend 
—weighed in with what it claimed to be “ the full 
inside story.” Main item in this was that the 
“old guard” headed by Lord Salisbury “ the real 
power behind the throne” had caused a “rift” 
by “cracking down” on Prince Philip’s “ fun with 
high-stepping old pals.” 

By Sunday evening, the transatlantic cable was 
humming as the reports winged their way back 
to London. They put Sunday papers in some 
difficulty. Should they refer to them, or was 
this one of those days when editors should show 
that they too can be discreet. Tact won. There 
was no release from the palace—as the American 
press tended to suspect when greeted with silenee. 
But there were one or two private telephone calls 
between newspapers to make sure that everyone 
was ready to be a gentleman. Not a Sunday 
paper mentioned the news that was by 
now setting America and a good part of 
Continent aglow. In the event it was a per 
haps unfortunate uprush of tact. Remembering 
the silence of the British press on an earlier ooca- 
sion when Mrs. Simpson had become a name to 
set bells ringing in every newspaper office from 
New York to San Francisco and Boston to Miami, 
this onset of dumbriess in Fleet Street seems to 
have increased rather than reduced American 
conjectures. 

It was clear as editorial staffs arrived to get to 
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DYLAN THOMAS IN AMERICA 
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The tragic story of the poet’s last 
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ANTIQUE DEALER 

by R. P. WAY 

Anautobiography giving an enchanting 
(and disenchanting) picture of ‘the 
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and quickly’.— Observer. 
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time. 
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FORGOTTEN KINGDOM 
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account of 9 years in a remote Chinese 
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“I have been a member of RU since the first volume, 
and I remember that you promised then that with your 
help members would be able to build a balanced col- 
lection of worthy books. And how magnificently you 
have redeemed that promise! 
books that I have received through RU fall into so 
many different classes that they make in themselves a 
balanced and varied nucleus to which I have been able 
to add other books of my own choosing that link up 
with or are suggested by a RU choice. Since I am 
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London. 
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work on Monday morning’s papers that a decision 
had to be taken. Three, the Manchester 
Guardian, the Daily Express and the Daily 
Herald, decided that their readers had a right to 
know of the American reports and the denial 
issued by Commander Colville. The Times, the 
Telegraph, the Mail and the Daily Sketch (which 
after its recent brushes with the Press Council 
has now decided to adopt a high moral tone in 
dealing with news of the Royal Family if nothing 
else. The News Chronicle, having come to 
the same decision in its first edition, came to the 
liberal compromise in its second of publishing a 
couple of unobtrusive paragraphs at the end of a 
story about the royal visit to Portugal. 

My own feeling is that the palace ought to be 
very grateful to the Manchester Guardian, the 
Express, the Mirror and the Herald. If those 
four had decided to be as tactful as the others I 
shudder to think what stories of a royal censor- 
ship would have been circulating in America. 

FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


Was Malthus 
Right ? 


[The author of this re-examination of the Malthu- 

sian theory, Dr. C. B. Goodhart, is Assistant Curator 
of Invertebrates in the department of Zoology at 
Cambridge.] 
Tre reputation of the Rev. T. R. Malthus (1766- 
1834) and of his theories on population has never 
stood higher than it does today. Fifty years ago 
many thought that Malthus could be wrong, for 
although the population of Europe and North 
America had been increasing geometrically, its 
living conditions had also greatly improved, and 
there seemed little fear of further increases being 
limited by the checks of famine, pestilence and 
war. Malthus had not taken full account of the 
scientific revolution in production, nor of the 
effects of opening up new lands to cultivation, 
which for a few generations enabled food pro- 
duction to keep ahead of population. But his 
basic proposition, that food supplies could at 
best only be increased arithmetically, unlike 
population which grows in geometrical progres- 
sion, remained valid. 

And in recent years the problem has again 
become most serious. The introduction of 
modern methods of medicine and hygiene and of 
food production and distribution to the econo- 
mically backward regions has allowed their 
already large populations to start on an extra- 
ordinary—almost explosive—increase in num- 
bers. It can be calculated that if present rates 
of world population growth are maintained there 
will be hardly room for everyone to sit down over 
the whole surface of the globe after two or three 
millennia, and there are many eminent authori- 
ties throughout the world who are ready to 
prophesy disaster on the basis of such 
calculations. 

We must, however, remember that although 
mathematically it is true that no arithmetical 
progression can ever overtake a geometrical pro- 
gression, this is not one of the biological laws 
of nature, and population increase is before all 
else a biological phenomenon. Extrapolation is 
always dangerous, and never more dangerous 
than in economics and biology; and Malthusian 
theory tacitly assumes that current rates of 
population growth can safely be extrapolated 
and that human fecundity will remain the same 
in the future as it is at present, unless it: is 
artificially altered. This is certainly not self- 
evident and it is worth while considering whether 


fecundity could become altered by natural as 
well as by artificial means, thus falsifying the 
basic premises upon which the Malthusian 
argument depends. 

Compared with most other animals, Man is 
not remarkable for his fecundity; and there seem 
to be various natural checks on human fertility, 
including a surprisingly high incidence of more 
or less complete physiological or psychological 
infecundity, due not to disease or injury but to 


_ congenital and probably genetically inherited 


factors. There is plenty of evidence that Man 
is genetically heterogeneous for factors affecting 
fertility; and many years ago Francis Galton 
showed that wealthy heiresses, who generally 
come of infertile families with few brothers and 
sisters to share their father’s fortune, inherit 
and transmit their low fertility. The frequent 
extinction of peerages owes much to the ten- 
dency. of noblemen to look for riches rather than 
indications of potential fertility in their prospec- 
tive brides. Such genetical heterogeneity for 
fecundity in Man is most puzzling, for natural 
selection would be expected to eliminate all but 
the most fertile lines, and this suggests that the 
less fecund stocks must have some important 
compensating advantages to offset the selective 
disadvantage of their lower fertility in natural 
selection. These other characteristics of high 
survival value associated with lower fecundity 


are likely to involve such things as intelligence, ' 


health, strength and sexual attractiveness. 

There are strong indications that success in 
life, whether of individuals, classes or nations, is, 
in fact, often correlated with lowered fertility; 
and history is full of examples of the extinction 
of advanced and successful groups of people 
who seemed unaccountably unable to maintain 
their numbers. There are many possible ex- 
planations of this, but among them is the possi- 
bility that success in life may in itself become 
genetically correlated with lower fecundity, and 
there are some a priori reasons for believing 
that this is likely to happen. A highly fertile 
line is at a selective advantage even when its 
members are individually of low quality, but the 
less fecund stocks will only survive in the face 
of natural selection if they are of good enough 
quality to compensate for the competitive dis- 
advantage of their lower fertility. We may, 
therefore, expect to find that the average quality 
of the genetically less fecund will be higher than 
that of the more fecund, and once this associa- 
tion has appeared there are genetical mechanisms 
by means of which it could become established. 
A successful people will be one in which these 
high quality, but relatively infertile, lines have 
come to predominate, and so it will have a low 
rate of natural increase, with many of its mem- 
bers infecund, disinclined to marry, or otherwise 
infertile. 

The suggestion, then, is that the observed 
genetical heterogeneity for factors affecting fer- 
tility is maintained by a balance of advantage 
between mere fecundity on the one hand and other 
characters of high survival value associated 
with lower fertility on the other. Situations of 
this kind, where genetical heterogeneity, or poly- 
morphism, is maintained by a balance of advan- 
tage between two epposing types, are known to 
occur in a number of animal and plant species, 
and polymorphism of the type suggested is likely 
to be unstable, with the balance of advantage very 
sensitive to changes in the environment. In par- 


ticular, the selective advantage of fecundity will 
be highest when mortality from infective disease is 
high and indiscriminate, so that small families are 
in danger of being wiped out completely at an 
early age, before their members have had a chance 
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to benefit from their presumed superior qualitie 
in competition with the rest. ou 
Such conditions are found especially in 

settled agricultural or urban communities withoy 
proper methods of sanitation or disease 

but the more primitive nomadic peoples who liye 
a healthier life, widely separated under na 
hygienic conditions, are much less subject » 
epidemic disease and their numbers are limited 
principally by periodic shortages of food. Her 
survival will depend upon such qualities 
strength and intelligence, and the selective valy 
of mere fecundity will be correspondingly 
reduced. Nomadic races are notoriously suscep. 
tible to diseases introduced from outside, and 
after an epidemic they are usually less able tp 
replenish their numbers than are the more fertile 
though often apparently less virile, peoples from 
densely settled, disease-ridden regions. For most 
of his existence Man has, of course, lived as q 
nomadic hunter and food collector and the dense 
urban and agricultural settlements characteristic 
of the last few millennia are really quite a recent 
development. We should not, therefore, assume 
that the high level of fecundity found in them js 
necessarily typical of the human species. It may 
be disproportionately high and have arisen in 
response to these rather special conditions. If 
the conditions change there may be a reversion to 
the lower fertility of our remote and healthier 
nomadic ancestors. Conditions are now chang. 
ing rapidly and in many densely settled communi- 
ties early mortality from disease is becom- 
ing negligible. When nearly all normal children 
can expect to survive to maturity, those from the 
less fertile families will be able to gain any advan- 
tage they can from the superior qualities that they 









may have inherited, which will increase their 
chances of success in life and of marriage. 
Evidence of effects of this sort is bound to be 
very hard to find in human populations whose 
behaviour is conditioned by all kinds of social and 
economic as well as purely biological factors. But 
we cannot doubt that genetical effects are impor- 
tant, and social attitudes may owe more to the 
inherited biological character of the people pos- 
sessing them than‘is usually suspected. One thing 
is clear: the different races of mankind at different 
times have shown the widest variation in theit 
rates of natural increase, and it is hard to justify 
the choice of any particular average figure to 
project into the future. A century ago in westem 
Europe, we were as fertile as any people before 
or since, and yet now we seem to have reached 2 
new position of stability—partly due, of course, to 
the introduction of artificial methods of family 
limitation. Yet the tendency for economically 
advanced nations to have stable or declining num- 
bers dates back long before the discovery of birth 
control, and if it is a natural biological tendency 
there is every reason to expect that it will operate 
again, as soon as better conditions of life begin to 
offset the over-riding selective advantage of 
fecundity in comparison with all other human 
qualities. y 
We can of course now do little more than 
guess at world population trends a century oF tWe 
hence, but it is comforting to realise that there 
may be a biological answer to the problem @ 
over-population. Malthus’s basic assumption 
that human fecundity is naturally invatiabk 
remains unproved and can very well be ques 
tioned, for fecundity certainly could be altered 
by natural selection, like any other biological 
character. It is at least possible that prosperity 
may provide its own solution to its problems by 
being the cause of a natural lowering of the rate of 
increase of the population, but it can be ¢ 
to do so only if mortality in the over-populated 
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areas can be drastically reduced. Slight improve- 
ments in food supplies, allowing a slow increase in 
population but without seriously affecting early 
mortality rates are ineffective, for then the selec- 
tive value of fecundity would remain dispro- 
portionately high, and that is what seems to have 
happened in parts of Asia during the past few 
generations. 

Whether we believe that our problems will 
solve themselves in the way suggested or not, our 
duty remains the same. No one seriously believes 
that any limit should be placed on increases 

‘in world food supplies, or that medical discoveries 
can be withheld from the over-populated areas. 
Nor can anyone doubt that these benefits will 
be the cause of an immediate and, in some parts 
of the world at any rate, an undesirable growth 
of population which should be checked by all 
legitimate means. But there does at least seem 
to be some chance that what we are in any event 
bound to do may, if we do it in time, not after 
all lead our descendants inevitably to disaster. 

C. B. GoopHART 


The Home-coming 


IN the Long Island country-house to which she 


“was returning—after twenty years—as an old 
. friend and an honoured guest, there was expect- 


ancy in the air. Expectancy and—yes, perhaps 
—a little anxiety. Not that the wheels of so well- 
appointed, so richly staffed, a household would 
ever run less than smoothly. For any visitor, 
great or humble, the same preparations took 
place—from the latest novels by the bedside to 
the flower-vases on the dressing-table. A dinner-. 
party on Saturday night, a tea-party on Sunday 
afternoon—all this was part of the household 
routine, too customary to be noticed. Yet in the 
days that preceded Edith Wharton’s arrival I 
could not but feel—what was it?—a cetain ten- 
sion. “Dear Edith! ”—yes—and “ How wonder- 
ful. it is to think of all her success.” But also: 
“TI hope she will not find it a little dull here, after 
all her intellectual friends abroad.” 

She had returned, after twenty years in her 
hotel in Faubourg St. Honoré and her chateau at 
Fontainebleau, a few days before, and had gone 
straight to Yale, there to receive her doctor’s 
degree. We had all seen her photographs in the 
Sunday press—as erect, elegant and trim in her 
gown and mortar-board as in her Paquin dresses. 
And now, after a banquet in her honour in New 
York, she was coming for a few days’ rest to the 
house of a friend of her youth—the prototype, 
indeed, of one of the figures portrayed in her “ Old 
New York.” These portraits, when first they ap- 
peared, had caused some dismay. “ Exaggerated— 
unkind—cynical—not truly American ” these were 


_ the comments. But as fame came to hallow her 
’ writings, criticism died down; hurt feelings gave 


place to a certain complacency. “Dear Edith, I 
suppose no one really knew her quite as well as 
I did.” “It was in my house that...” And 
now the time had come to welcome her home, 
with her laurels. 

I, too, having known her in France and Italy, 


_ shad been a little alarmed by the prospect of this 


visit. But before she had been half an hour in 
the house, I realized that this was to be a very 
different woman from the brilliant, formidable 
hostess I had known in Europe. This was 
another Edith: mellow, benign—almost cosy. 
Yes, she said, she had been greatly pleased, greatly 
touched, by the honour awarded her at Yale; yes, 
she had enjoyed the performance of her play in 
New York—she was entirely satisfied with its 
interpretation. But quickly she turned the con- 
Versation into other channels—old friends, old 
memories—“ The W’s house on 11th Street, was 
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it true that it had been pulled down? Did her 
hostess remember the night they had dined there 
in 1907, before the Colony Club ball? ’—“ The 
X’s daughter, the fair one, had she married her 
young Bostonian?” “And Z, had he indeed lost 
all his money?” So the talk flowed on—a remi- 
niscent, even stream—to the young listener, it 
must be confessed, a little dull. Once or twice 
one of the other guests who had stayed with her 
in France, asked her about Carlo Placi or Madame 
de Noailles—spoke of French politics, or inquired 
about her new book. But she would have none 
of it. Gently, inexorably, she steered us up the 
Hudson again. 

For the whole evening, this mood continued. 
At one moment only—as, the last guest gone, she 
turned half-way up the stairs to wave good-night 
—I caught a glimpse of the other Edith: elegant, 
formidable, as hard and dry as porcelain. Then, 
as she looked down on her old friends, her face 
softened, even the erectness of her spine relaxed 
a little. She was no longer the trim, hard Euro- 
pean hostess, but a nice old American lady. Edith 
had come home. 


Iris ORIGO 


An Interview 


Come in, my boy. Sit down. Now. 
what is the Artesian Theory? 

Fe pense donc je suts. 

Quite right. Who painted Le Bal du Comte 
d@ Orgel? 

Domenikos Theotokopoulos. 

Well done. And who wrote The Burial of 
Count Orgaz? 

Raymond Mortimer. 

Right again. Tea with Mrs. Goodman? 
Professor Toynbee. 

What comfort do you derive from Palinurus? 
Chamfort moderne. 

If you opened an Hons’ 
would you find? 

Mrs. Basil Seal and U Nu. 
Who wrote the Mill on the Floss? 

T. S. Eliot. 

And of what novel is he the hero? 

The Quiet American. 

Name the authors of Green’s History of 
England. 

Julian, Henry and Graham. 

What, according to Huxley, is the right food 
for herbivores? 

Antic Hay. 

The author of Persuasion? 

The Duke of Bronté. 

If persuasion fails, what do you use? 

The half-Nelson. 

Splendid. Who were Nelson’s illegitimate 
daughters? 

Emily, Anne and Charlotte. 

What names did they write under? 
Gertrude, Clive and Vanessa Bell. 

What is Betjeman’s most famous work? 

The Guardsman Who Dropped It. 

Who would back Auden? 

Isherwood. 

Peter Fleming is a countryman. What is his 
favourite wild bird? 

The Screech-owl. 

And what is Ian Fleming’s word as good as? 
His bond. 

Now ... what do you connect with the name 
Locke? 

Hats. 

Berkeley? 

Meals in the Thirties. 


cupboard, who 
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Have you studied Burke? 

From Abercorn to Zetland. 

(rising) What? 

(hastily) From Ashby to Zouche, sir. 
That’s better. And Who’s Who? 

From Aaron to Zwingler. 

Name the first volume of Bennet’s Crusades. 
Runciman Steps. 

And the leaders of the Boston Tea Party? 
Henry James, Edith Wharton, Logan Pearsall 
Smith, Bernhard Berenson. 

What is the better-known name of the poet 
Maro? 

Clément. 

And of Naso? 

Durante. 

What is the difference between Yin and 
Yang? 

Jung. 

Maitre corbeau sur un arbre assis ... 

Who wrote that? 

Charles Morgan. 

What did the fox use in order to get the 
crow’s cheese? 

Kraft. 

In philosophy, what razor would you avoid. 
Occam’s? 

Maugham’s. 

Which tailors pay most attention to the fork? 
Caudine and Mortons. 

(slyly) What knife would you use for a sole 
meuniere? 


Or a truite au bleu? 


Bravo! How would you translate Zeitgeist? 
Mal de siécle. 

Abschiedsstimmung ? 

Mal des gares. 

Fingerspitzengefihl? 

Mal de mer on dry land. 

That’s a good one. Name a compatriot of 
Knut Hansen and Henrik Ibsen. 

Lars Porsena. 


The Arts and 
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Who slew the great Lord of Luna? 

Rose Macaulay. 

Who wrote the St. Louis Blues? 

St. Louis. 

On what occasion? 

After his decapitation. 

What was Madame du Deffand’s comment? 
Ce n’est que la premiére barre: qui coite, 
And who wrote the Dead Sea Scrolls? 

C. S. Forester. 

Who wrote a Room with a View? 

E. M. Coward and Noél Forster. 

Who talked of ringing our bells now an 
wringing our hands anon? 

Hugh Walpole. 

Could you express this in a word? 
Kodonotyptikohysterocheirosystrophe. 

How would you kill two birds with one 
stone? 

By monolithodiornithoktonia. 

This plastic tumbler on my table now . . . 
what should the slogan under the trade-mark 
be? Ima shareholder . . 


Dre PPLE DPOPLPOPLPOH PH 


A. Splendidior vitreo. 
Q. Splendid, sir. You must come to ou 
Horatian dinner . . . we'll call it Bandusiap 
. and for thte Aga Cooker? 
A. Myéev ayav 
Q. Ha! ha! Give me the name of a friend of 


Villiers de Isle Adam and Barbey d’Aurevilly 


Pierre Quennelle de Brochet. 
Who relieved Lucknow? 
Sir Harold Nicolson and Havelock Ellis, 
What famous literary figure is known as 
“ Max ee y 
Beaverbrook. 
And “Tom”? 
Driberg. 
Who wrote the Blue Bird? 
Maurice Bowra and Eric Linklater. 
My dear boy, the job’s yours. What about 
luncheon at my club? 
PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR 
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Entertainment 


New Conductors, New Music 


Tue world has recently lost several of its leading 
conductors, one of them—the brilliant’ Guido 
Cantelli—in the flower of his youth. As a race, 
conductors tend to longevity, and many of those 
who still delight us are now in their seventies or 
even in their eighties. Long may they flourish, 
the splendid band of youthful veterans: Bruno 
Walter and Sir Thomas Beecham, Pierre Mon- 
teux and Ernest Ansermet, Otto Klemperer and 
Tullio Serafin. Nevertheless, we cannot help 
anxiously scanning the horizon, both at home and 
abroad, for their successors. 

Two exceptionally gifted conductors, one aged 
43, the other only 26, have lately been heard in 
London. Both complained of inadequate re- 
hearsal-time, thus usefully drawing attention to 
the unsatisfactory nature of our London musical 
life, which has too many concerts and too few 
rehearsals. The younger man, the American 
Thomas Schippers, known to us hitherto mainly 
as the able conductor of the various Menotti 
operas, has of late made a considerable impact at 
the Metropolitan Opera and in New York’s con- 
cert life. His two programmes with the Royal 
Philharmonic at the Festival Hall, of which I 
heard the second, showed him to be an inspiring 
leader and a first-rate craftsman, but could not 
tell us very much of the range of his tastes and 
sympathies. After a Rossini overture and a con- 


certo (on the second evening Michael Rabin gave 
a highly polished and essentially superficial read- 





ing of that by Mendelssohn for the violin), each 
concert ended with the Fourth Symphony _of 
Tchaikovsky, a work that seldom sounds as fresh 
and brilliant as on this occasion. It was much 
to Mr. Schippers’s credit that in each of his pro- 
grammes he should have included unfamiliar 
American music—although one might have 
wished for something more substantial in this.line. 
The first concert contained two interludes from 
an early Menotti opera, the second Medea’s Medi- 
tation and Dance of Vengeance by Samuel 
Barber, a re-working of material from his Martha 
Graham ballet of 1946. Though most competently 
and effectively written, this hardly seemed 1 
stand on its own legs as.a concert. piece. 


The other newcomer was the Roun 


Constantin Silvestri, who was chosen by the 


L.P.O. to lead off their very interestin ay 
Y saat 


“ Music of a Century (1857-1957).” The 

these concerts, rather quaintly called “Retrdat 
from Wagner,” 
occasion when Wagner himself was in full five- 
hour flood at Covent Garden; but I was able to 
hear enough of Mr. Silvestri’s final rehearsal to 
convince me that he is both t and tem- 
peramentally a master of his art. His beat is a 
marvel of precision and sensibility; his communi- 
cative power extraordinary. - It was wonderful to 
hear what dancing rhythms, what refinements of 
nuance, he could draw from our sedate players in 
the first two numbers of Debussy’s Nocturnes. 
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Not often, one may surmise, are workmanlike 
British musicians bidden, when they tackle Fétes, 
to remember “ Cézanne, Renoir . . . (pause) .. . 
SISLEY! ”; or exhorted to greater warmth of 
tone with pleading cries of “Blumen! Rosen! ”. 
To those who did not see this stocky, daemonic, 
utterly unselfconscious conductor at work, such 
stories will suggest affectation; but affectation gets 
you nowhere with hard-bitten professionals, and 
jt was abundantly clear that the L.P.O. were play- 
ing for Mr. Silvestri with all their heart and soul. 
Cheated of the concert, I had to content myself 
with the slightly less interesting programme of an 
LP.O. “ Industrial Concert” a few evenings later 
at the Albert Hall, where I was rewarded by as 
fine an interpretation of Falla’s Amor Brujo score 
as I can remember, and by an exquisitely graceful 
account of the Elegy and Waltz from Tchaikov- 
sky’s Serenade for Strings. Mr. Silvestri is a 
composer of some renown in Eastern Europe; 
whatever the merits of his own music, I have no 
doubt that his conducting is the genuine thing. 
Having passed through a rather stodgy period, 
the Third Programme seems lately to have entered 
on a new lease of life. The Sunday afternoon 
opera broadcasts have been notable for a long 
Richard Strauss cycle, including a particularly 
good performance of the most lyrical of his later 
operas, Daphne, and have also sated our curiosity 
with such things as The Huguenots (far better 
sung than one had dared to hope) and Schreker’s 
Der ferne Klang, which made one wonder what 
it was that Schénberg and Berg could once have 
seen in this quaint opera. There has also been 
much fruitful activity in the more strictly con- 
temporary field. The decision to celebrate the 
tenth anniversary of the Third Programme with 
a series of specially commissioned works, both 
native and foreign, was admirable in itself, and 
admirably carried out. I have not heard all the 
works so far performed; but among the English 
contributions Phyllis Tate’s Lady of Shalott was 
outstandingly successful, while among those of 
foreign composers Andrzej Panufnik’s experi- 
mental Rhapsody and Vagn Holmboe’s power- 
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fully logical Epitaph (not, in the circumstances, | 


the most tactful of titles!) made their mark. 
‘Holmboe especially with his fine set of three 
String Quartets, Opp. 46-48, all of which have 
been broadcast and the last two of which are now 
available on Decca records, strikes me as one of 
the strongest talents among the not yet firmly 
established European composers of today; he and 
the greatly gifted though perhaps too prolific Niels 
Viggo Bentzon certainly give, between them, an 
encouraging idea of the current state of Danish 
music. A determined effort has lately been made 
to interest us in the work of the Swede, Karl 
Birger Blomdahl. His Third Symphony, whose 
ancestry is evidently by Carl Nielsen’s Fifth out of 
Tapiola, is a powerful and in some respects an 
impressive work; but I found the obsessive and 
continually thickening build-ups over prolonged 
pedal-points to be in the long run self-defeating : 
much ado about not quite enough. His still more 
ambitious cantata, In the Hall of the Mirrors, a 
kind of nightmare dream-sequence, has sections 
of considerable originality and fascination, but 
telies heavily on trick scoring and effects of all 
sorts; I doubt if it would wear well. : 
Altogether more significant, indeed quite a 
revelation to me, was the first of four BBC con- 
certs devoted to the chamber music of Matyas 


‘Seiber. Often as I had admired individual works 


by this Hungarian composer who has honoured 
us by adopting our nationality, I had hardly 
before perceived the firm and highly distin- 
gtiished musical personality revealed by his output 
over a long period. Even in the earliest works, 
written under the evident influence of his teacher 
Kodaly, Seiber’s fertile invention and sensitive 
feeling for line and texture are already evident: 
his Sonata da Camera for violin and cello (1925) 
makes an entirely worthy sequel to Kodaly’s fine 
Duo (1914) for the same combination. The vocal 
pieces, three humorous-grotesque settings of 
Morgenstern for soprano and clarinet and some 
French folk-songs with guitar, were delightful, 





and delightfully sung by Adéle Leigh. The re- 
maining concerts of this series take place on 
February 15th, 22nd and 26th. And, while diaries 
are Out, may I draw the reader’s attention to the 
three impending Covent Garden performances 
of Michael Tippett’s opera, The Midsummer 
Marriage, on February 21st, 25th and 28th; they 
will be over before I can write about them. 

To Covent Garden, past and present, I owe 
two apologies. First, Puccini’s Trittico was given 
there in 1920, so that Sadler’s Wells revival 
was not, as I said last week, the first com- 
plete professional performance in this country. 
Secondly, I am told that at the recent “ Voices of 
Tomorrow” concert at the Wigmore Hall there 
were no fewer than five talent-spotters from 
Covent Garden; there is therefore some hope that 
one of them, at least, may have “ spotted” Raquel 
Satre. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Growing Up 


Ir we had here, as they have in the States, 
University courses in playwriting (our nearest 
equivalent is the Drama faculty at Bristol 
equipped with its own experimental theatre), The 
Member of the Wedding by Carson McCullers 
would surely be used as the prime example of 
How Not To Write a Play. The exposition of 
the situation—which is usually laid out in the 
first twenty minutes of a first act—is sprawled 
over the first two acts. There is no development 
(ordinarily second half of Act I and Act II); but 
the play suddenly moves into a splutter of action 
in Act III- which is divided into three short 
scenes. It may be argued, of course, that the play 


“of mood, more Chekhovian than Pineroesque, is 


not subject to the Archer rules, that it has laws of 
its own. But whatever those laws may be, they 
should presumably be laws of shapely growth. 
Two acts of stagnation and then a flurry of fore- 
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shortened activity is nothing more than a mess. 

How acceptable we are prepared to find this 
mess depends, I suspect, upon the degree to which 
we admire the novel from which Miss Carson 
McCullers made her play. (It has also been made 
into a film.) Adapted novels often have this 
appalling shapelessness on the stage because—I 
must be forgiven for repeating myself in this 
connection—novels deal with processes, plays with 
crises. Processes take time and the passage of 
time is what the playwright finds hardest to 
represent. The little girl of this play, Frankie 
Addams, is on the verge of sexual awakening; she 
is overwhelmed with a sense of separateness and 
aloneness and takes into her fevered little head 
the notion that her brother and his brand-new 
bride will take her away on their honeymoon as 
athird. That is where she belongs, she feels, and 
for two acts she clutches to herself this idea, and 
locks herself up against the world in this delu- 
sional state. The half-accepted other occupants 
of her private cupboard are the black housekeeper, 
Berenice Sadie Brown (this is the deep South) and 
a self-absorbed little boy of seven. 

In Act III the projected wedding of her brother 
takes place and she is rejected (Scene i). She 
runs away for one night, comes back, finds that 
the little boy has died of meningitis and that a 
friend of Berenice Sadie Brown has run amok, 
stabbed a white man and been captured and 
gaoled (Scene ii). Scene iii jumps three months. 
She has rejoined the world. She has a friend of 
her own age—a girl. All these events are so 
hustled and hurried, so underplayed and 
unworked that they barely make an effect. A 
more vulgar writer would probably have chosen 
something more sensational than the acquisition 
of a girl friend as the symbol of growing up. It 
is dead right, of course, but it is hardly dramatic 
in its effect. The colour problem intrudes for a 
brief moment or two but altogether too perfunc- 
torily to form any sort of counterpoint to the 
girl’s experience, if that was the intention. 

For the pleasure of the play, then, we are 
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thrown back on those first two acts of stagnation 
and on whether they successfully draw us into that 
isolated doldrum into which Frankie Addams has 
been isolated. It is here that Miss McCullers 
gives herself the chance to exert the spell of 
language as she does in the novel. I did not feel 
it to be working so successfully in the play. 
Much depends upon the actress who is entrusted 
with the alarmingly difficult role. Evidently Miss 
Julie Harris succeeded in putting her spell over 
audiences. Miss Geraldine McEwan, in the 
current production at the Royal Court, made what 
seemed to me the most gallant of attempts. 
Besides the age problem, she has the language 
problem to deal with, and between them she 
finally goes down, but not before she has won 
our admiration (if not our complete conviction). 
With her cropped hair, gawky lankiness and odd 
smile, she managed to get a long way towards it. 
But the part itself as a part seems to me to be a 
hopeless one, and I suspect that Miss Julie Harris 
triumphed in spite of, not because of it. 

Miss Beatrice Reading gives a rich warm life to 
the Nanny figure, Berenice, and Master John Hali 
gave a quite amazingly unselfconscious display as 
the sort of myopic small boy who is engaged half 
the time in the private pursuit of his phantasy and 
the other half in the imitation of the grown-ups. 
His performance is also a tribute to his producer, 
Tony Richardson, who directs throughout with a 
remarkable insight into the children—displayed 
especially in the kind of business he invents for 
this boy. He also achieves in the second act a 
quite extraordinarily intense degree of naturalism 
without even a faint shadow of staginess cast over 
it (a very rare thing, this). ; 

I hope that the various actors’ studios and work- 
shops which we hear of as springing up will give 
their classes some chance of acquiring sufficiently 
convincing American accents. This is no longer 
an “extra,” but an essential part of the modern 


English actor’s equipment. 
T. C. WorsLEyY 
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Mc PEOPLE think bread is just bread — but Science 
is far from being fobbed off with simple explan- 
ations of this kind. Scientists have been doing a big 
thick slice of research. They have emerged from their 
back-rooms with these findings. Bread is an excellent 
food in itself. It could give us as much as three quarters 
of the energy we, and our rampaging children, use up 
in a day.! And bread provides body-building proteins, | 
and essential vitamins and minerals* into the bargain. 


A Special Report! by those distinguished nutritional | 
authorities Professor McCance and Dr. Widdowson 
says “‘ Probably the most important finding concerns 
the high nutritive value of wheat in any of the forms 
customarily consumed by man”. Meaning bread, of 
course. And a Panel of eminent scientists and medical 
men under the Chairmanship of Professor Lord Cohen 
records this view : “ Bread is the most important staple 
food in the British diet”. 


What more is there to say? Only this—see that 
your family eats plenty of bread, good and fresh, 
every day. 

1. Medical Research Council Special Report Series No. 287, 

published by H.M.S.O. 

2. All flour must contain—per 100 grams of flour: Iron 


—not less than 1.65 milligrams. Vitamin B,—not less than 0.24 
milligrams, Nicotinic acid—not less than 1.60 milligrams. 


3. Report of the Panel on Composition and Nutritive Value of 
Flour, published by H.M.S.O. 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU 
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Pied Pipers 


Ir the Pied Pipe: went into business today he 
would play rock-and-roll, doubtless with more 
success among the children than the rats. Mr. 
Bill Haley and his Comets, who claim to have 
started the vogue, and have been hauling them 
in at the Dominion, prove the point. There is 
really nothing to be said about this band. To 
produce a rhythmic noise which will get young 
people stamping and wanting to dance, is sim- 
plicity itself. If there were enough money in 
it—and nobody would wish to play rock-and-roll 
except for money—it would be possible to invent 
a machine for the purpose. Admittedly this would 
not reproduce what passes for uninhibited frenzy, 
raised legs and saxophones, waving torsos, etc., 
as cheaply as musicians can, but anyway the prob- 
lem is academic, since the craze will have sub- 
sided before the rock-and-roll machine could 
come off the assembly line. The point is, that 
automation could be technically applied to this 
type of noise. We should not criticise Mr. Haley 
and. his imitators (including the astute British 
showman who copyrighted the term “rock ’n’ 
roll” before anyone else thought of doing so) for 
turning pennies which are no more dishonest than 
any others under capitalism. If money does not 
smell, it makes no noise either; anyway, not the 
kind of money earned by Haley. We should not 
criticise his public either. Adolescents have so 
much genuine emotion in them, that they can, 
if slightly stimulated, project it on the phoneyest 
objects. Rock-and-roll has at least the virtue of 
stimulating them. 

It has also, as I predicted in this column some 
months ago, the incidental virtue of bringing to 
the public notice the vocal blues, which is perhaps 
the most authentic expression of emotion in 
American Negro art. Admirable records of first- 
rate blues singers have lately come off the presses 
in gratifying numbers. James Rushing (“ My first 
name is James, my second I never been told, I 
been chasing pretty women ever since I was 
twelve years old”) and Joe Turner (“I’m goin’ 
away babe, just to wear you off my mind. If 
I stay around here I’ll be troubled all the time”), 
two pillars of the Kansas City blues of the 1930s, 
have their LPs: the Fimmy Rushing Showcase 
(Vanguard PPT 12016) and Boss of the Blues 
(London LTZ-K 15053). Muddy Waters shouts 
his Mississippi Blues (“ Forty days, forty nights, 
since my baby left this town”) on an EP (London 
RE U 1060). The greatest gospel singer of all, 
the incomparable Mahalia Jackson has a new, 
though not absolutely top-class LP (Philips BBE 
12069), while Marie Knight (Brunswick OE 9283) 
and Sister Rosetta Tharpe (Brunswick OE 9284) 
have Gospel Songs on EP, and Sister Rosetta 
sings Cain’t No Grave Hold My Body Down 
on a 78 (EmArcy MT 126). Records by Big Bill 
Broonzy and Brother John Sellers, whose per- 
sonal concerts in England I implore readers to 
visit, are due to be revived. Even such folk 
curiosities as the Kentucky Mountain Ballads by 
Cousin Emmy and her Kinsfolk (Brunswick OE 


| 9259) have emerged, though they are interesting 


chiefly as demonstrations of the natural incapacity 
of white American folksong to produce genuinely 
powerful blues. At least we have to thank rock- 
and-roll for something. 

All these records are to be recommended. But 
then, the blues are not a taste but an addiction, 
like bullfighting and Scots ballads. The authen- 
tic blues or gospel singer—the distinction - is 
purely one of subject-matter—can transfer us in 
two seconds into that extraordinary, lucid, world 
in which there are no doubts about heaven and 
hell, no ‘sentimentalism about life, and every 
moment is the moment of truth. Women are better 
at the game than men, though, alas, the good ones 
rarely sing secular blues today, though luckily 
they sing gospel songs. But even the first-rate 
male singers—and both Rushing and Big Bill are 
in the top class—are remarkably moving, though 
they put less emotional ferocity into their songs 
than the women. But the true aficionados can 
get their thrill even out of mediocre blues sung 
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by mediocre singers, and accompanied by ayer. 
age players, or by nothing more than the trad. 
tional guitar, piano or mouth-organ. All they. 
need is that rhythmic beat of which rock-and-r9j | 
is a miserably enfeebled version, that. supple yo! 
line whose every inflexion counts, and that jp. 
definable quality called “low down”. Though the 
bulk of the blues public consists of jazz 
nobody who dislikes jazz should hesitate to go 
to Big Bill and Brother John. But it might be gs 
well not to expect them to sound like Pay 
Robeson. 

Eddie Condon and his boys are not simple, 
sensuous and passionate, and this may explain the 
semi-failure of their recent British tour. Their 
problem is the eternal one of the avantgarde artist, 
but one of men whom only jazz could have turned 
into artists. i years ago this group of 
middle-aged saloon-bar types discovered how to 
become articulate through jazz. Ever since then 
they have been torn between the horror of pros- 
tituting their music and the need to earn their 
living by the only activity they really cared for, 

The Condon group have half resented playing 
for any audience at all, and their attempts 
withdraw from it behind an armour of casualness 
and wisecracks made their job all the harder; 
musicians play better for the excitement they 
generate among their listeners. And yet, there 
was an odd, authentic quality in the bits and 
pieces they threw at the audience, as in some B 
movie about filling-stations, reporters and _police- 
men, which one remembers, one doesn’t quite 
know why. The British players could not quite 
capture it, though they played extraordinarily well, 
stimulated by the American competition. 

FRANCIS NEWTON 


Let’s Face It 


Tue beginning of The Secret Place (at the Gau- 
mont) is the most exciting sequence seen on a 
(wide) screen.in this country for at least five years. 
East End vistas, well chosen, with the credit titles 
thrown uncompromisingly against grimy walls 
and tenements: and, on the sound track, one of 
those high-pitched, echo-chambered pop singers 
dealing out a characteristic, debilitated theme 
tune. A certain realism is promised, a feeling for 
the contemporary and the expressive; perhaps 
even satire . 

The flair evident in this beginning makes itself 
felt in a number of passages throughout the film; 
there is some venturesome location shooting; an 
unusual eye for East End streets and bomb sites 
and Cockney children, affectionately used, gives 
the picture its most lively and authentic moments. 
All the more sad, then, that these good things 
have to be subordinated to a story which is as 
hackneyed as they are fresh. Miss Belinda Lee 
passes her days behind the counter in a tobacco 
kiosk; twelve-year-old Michael Brooke has a 
precocious crush on her; but she is gone on 
Ronald Lewis, a flash type who spends his time 
planning (and executing) a daring robbery at 
Hatton Garden. The complications, all of which 
are incredible, involve the boy in the disposal of 
the stolen diamonds, and end up with one of 
those chases through a large, empty building at 
night—in this case a block of flats under con- 
struction, complete with shafts for Miss Lee 
totter on the brink of, bare concrete corridors 
chase down, doorways to lurk in, and a spi 
jig-saw of tubular scaffolding to do the final 
gatory clamber over. 

Now I don’t want to make heavy weather over 
what is essentially an unpretentious thriller 
some enterprising touches. The team res 
for The Secret Place is a young one. Its director, 
Clive Donner, has not made a picture before, and 


this is a remarkably assured and craftsmanlike — 


start. And one knows very well the pressures and 
conventions which oppress those engaged in pro- 
duction at Pinewood. But sooner or later these 
conventions will have to be challenged, and we 
will have to start making (or demanding) films 
which bear some sort of a relationship to life as 
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it is actually lived in our country. It is no good 
shooting ‘authentic exteriors if you have to keep 
cutting back to studio sets in which unbelievable 
characters are mouthing novelettish dialogue. It 
is no good putting Belinda Lee into a tobac- 
conist’s kiosk in the Commercial Road, if all her 
- close-ups are to be lit like advertisements: or 
taking trouble with backgrounds, if the foreground 
figures remain stuck in a sentimentalised, script- 
writer’s limbo. I am not, of course, saying that 
The Secret Place should have the same feeling 
as Bicycle Thieves. But when will British pro- 
ducers realise that authenticity is not merely 
desirable for artistic reasons: it is exciting, too. 
It will mean finding writers who can write, and 
actors who can stop acting, and cameramen who 
do not have to carry a battery of arc lights with 
them every time they are asked to work on a night 
exterior. But the result will not just be applause 
from the critics and the intelligéntsia; it will 
mean financial gain. 
I’m afraid I cannot be over enthusiastic about 
» The Rainmaker (at the Astoria). This is a version 
of the slight, whimsical play in which Londoners 
saw Geraldine Page as the plain, edgy heroine 
wooed to self-confidence and beauty by a fantas- 
tical confidence-trickster. ‘The trick American 
background is dressed up a bit for the film, and 
it is all well, if a little stagily, presented. But 
hasn’t this theme of plain spinsters longing for 
romance about served its turn as a pretext for 
sentimental comedy? (There’s no such thing as 
a plain woman. ...” “ You're beautiful if you 
think you are . . .”, etc., etc.). And, let’s face it, 
Katherine Hepburn is not a shy, coltish twenty- 
eight. She is a mature, intelligent actress of com- 
manding presence. She does as well as she can 
with The Rainmaker, and she is always interesting 
to watch; but I found it embarrassing. 
LinpDsay ANDERSON 


Unexplored Medium 


Prorte going to work for BBC television are put 
through a general training course, in which they 
learn about production, script-writing, and every- 
thing else they ought to know. Some years ago 
the BBC also ran a special course for TV play- 
wrights. 

Mr. Donald Wilson, scripts supervisor at Wood 
Lane, prefers the method of individual persuasion 
and instruction. He spends a good deal of time 
talking to established and unestablished play- 
wrights, suggesting work that they might usefully 
attempt; one of his finds was Mr. Michael Gilbert, 
previously known only as a novelist, who wrote 
for TV the successful serial drama, Crime of the 
Century. More than half the plays now shown 
on BBC TV are specially written. 

All the same, many more playwrights who will 
take the trouble to study the medium are still 
needed. On two recent evenings we have seen on 
both channels competent and ingenious adapta- 
tions of stories originally written for other 
mediums: A Man About the House, from Francis 
Brett Young’s novel, and The Road to Rome, 
from the well-known stage-play by Robert Sher- 
wood. Each of these provided harmless entertain- 
ment for those who simply “like a good play,” 
and this is no doubt sufficient for large numbers 
of viewers. But they contributed nothing to the 
discovery of television as a medium with its own 
needs and possibilities, and that is a matter which 
must concern producers and critics. The movies 
would be in an even poorer way than — are if 
it had not been for the great explorers—if Griffiths 
and Eisenstein and Clair and Hitchcock had been 
content merely to photograph stage-plays. It is 
absurd to impose on a new medium the physical 
limitations of an old medium; yet many TV plays 
seem cramped and static merely because their 
stories were originally conceived in a form suited 
to the three-walled, picture-frame stage with 
painted scenery that can’t be changed. 

Of course, it would be equally absurd to argue 
that a stage-play can never make true television 
material: Othello and Our Town come to: mind 
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at once. But the principle is surely sound. 

A Man About the House was at least an enjoy- 
able thriller, with a superbly -revolting imper- 
sonation by Harry H..Corbett of a sly Italian 
peasant-adventurer who poisons the rich English 
mugs he catches. On Sunday night, out of respect 
for Mr. Sherwood, I made the mistake of watch- 
ing The Road to Rome instead of ITV’s If This 
Be Treason, which may well have been more 
important both technically, since it was specially 
written for TV, and in its content, since it deals 
seriously with a problem of contemporary im- 
portance in a particular situation hitherto, I 
think, unexplored by dramatists: its central 
theme is the conflict in the mind of a prejudiced 
white Southerner who has to act as counsel for 
a Negro GI accused of treason in Berlin. 

It was distressing also to find that my respect 
for Mr. Sherwood was, in this case, ill-founded : 
this thirty-year-old play does not wear well. Its 
irony and its attack on war lack Shaw’s gusto and 
panache. Its message (that what matters is “the 
human equation”) is at about the level of Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. Its sentimental pacifism is 
really too simple for the nuclear (or any) age: 
all that is needed to settle a major war (and the 
economic problems, hardly hinted at, that led to 
it) is a beautiful woman who treats her pompous 
Roman husband and the brutal invader, in turn, 
like kids caught scrapping, and tells them to quit. 
The development of this situation is as creakingly 
predictable as an I Love Lucy plot. (When Han- 
nibal growls his “ undying hatred ” for Rome, you 
know that she’s going to wheedle him out of it.) 
Mr. Hal Burton’s polished and elegant produc- 
tion, and the admirable acting of Barbara Murray, 
Dorothy Green and Donald Sinden, made ninety 
minutes pass pleasantly enough (and it is par- 
ticularly an advantage that a play set in ancient 
Rome should. not be interrupted by commercials); 
but, as their spell faded, one soon realised that 
the play was pretentious, corny and as essentially 
insignificant as a cosmetic advertisement assuring 
a rich, discontented American woman that she, 
too, can have irresistible allure. 

By contrast, an item in ITV’s About Religion 
series—The Drama of Life—failed because its 
form was inadequate to its content. 


of getting people, often amateurs, to act home- 
made plays about their own lives: in this way 
they learn a lot about each other’s points of view, 
gaps are bridged, and tensions and suspicions 
eased. On Sunday night a parson and a boiler- 
maker were impersonated engaging in a mutually 
embarrassing interview, each uttering aloud, in 
asides to the viewers, his unspoken thoughts about 
the other. Unfortunately, their embarrassment 
spread to the viewers, and not much else of value 
came through; but the experiment was worth 
making (though handicapped, like the rest of this 
interesting series, by the sickly-pietistic luminous 
cross and Olde-Englishe lettering which caption- 
writers think appropriate to “ religion ”’). 

A much more professional experiment which 
didn’t quite come off was the Sellers-Bentine 
Yes, It’s the Cathode-ray Tube Show! Too much 
labour produced too little fun, though the bur- 
lesque outside broadcast of the fog-bound pro- 
cession of the Guild of Fish-Canners was excellent 
—-particularly the resonant commentator describ- 
ing the fish-canners as they “move with slow 
grace and ancient dignity.” 

I didn’t see the Animal, Vegetable, Mineral? 
in which Dr. Margaret Mead appeared, but I 
gather that she was, through no fault of her own, 
miscast. She was perfectly at ease, and articulate, 
in Sunday’s Brains Trust; and it was refreshing 
to hear her humane and sensible replies to the 
early-Joadian utilitarianism of those who favoured 
the sterilisation of mental defectives—an idea 
which still lingers on among middle-aged dons, 
though much less has been heard of it since the 
Nazis put similar ideas so thoroughly into prac- 
tice.’ For the rest, the team had, as usual, to deal 
with too many questions of the type once parodied 
by Beachcomber as “Are girls tall? ” 

Tom DrIBERG 


Mr. Oliver | 
Wilkinson, who presented it, has the laudable idea | 
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Correspondence 


BUREAUCRATS OF KING STREET 


Sir,—As a Communist of 17 years standing, 
I did not renew my party card this year and organised 
a meeting in order to give a platform to that growing 
minority in the C.P. that is restless, unhappy and 
miserable at the present trend of events. For years 
many of us have been aware of things that were 
wrong; finding ourselves ground down by the party 
machine if we did not conform to the “line,” not 
realising quite where it all led to or where it was 
wrong. This was easy, because there are hundreds of 
good, kind, people in the C.P. And also, if one is 
honest, one is always afraid that it is oneself who is 
wrong. But since the Stalin revelations, and the 
Hungarian and Polish uprisings, it is clear where 
such bureaucracy leads—the gun and the rope. 
This is what capitalism meant for the African or 
the Cypriot, and what Fascism meant for the German. 
Socialism I still believe in; but I no longer want it 
the Russian way. 

In this country, owing to the long history of the 
Labour movement, I still have a chance to say what 
I like without being shot. Some of the letters in the 
Communist organ World News have shown what 
some of the members would like to do to people 
like me. Christopher Hill and others have been 
labelled “‘ intellectuals with special problems ” by the 
C.P., presumably because of the opinions expressed 
in the minority report. My father was a bus 
conductor, and as one of six children I went to a coun- 
cil school, but I have come to the same conclusions as 
Christopher Hill. It is not so difficult! We don’t like 
“thought control,” or brute force, or repression, 
all of which the C.P. purports to fight, but in reality 
uses. 

Because the C.P. is not trusted in this country by 
the Labour movement, it cannot of course operate 
repression as successfully as in the U.S.S.R. 
Communist principles are good, but the regime 
within the party, supported by the majority, is rotten. 
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The minority have their hands tied by the machinery, 
for if they do as we did (the meeting I spoke of), 
it is a “faction,” that dreadful word, and the 
‘* inquisition ” begins for the grand “‘ expulsion.” 

I do not believe, owing to the power of the machine, 
that it can be changed, and therefore staying in to 
fight only helps prop it up. I could be wrong, but 
all the other C.P.s have made the same mistakes. 
The amount of re-assessment to be done is colossal, 
and the future belongs to the minority of the C.P. 
here and the British Labour movement, the latter of 
which has performed quite a few feats of its own to 
better the lot of the people in this country. This 
minority must keep together, however small at first, 
and feel the utmost confidence in the fact that their 
opposition to the bureaucrats is right, and must be 
maintained. JANE SWINNERTON 
140 Grand Drive, Herne Bay, Kent. 


PILGRIMAGE OF PENANCE 


Sir,—In your article last week called “What Can 
We Do About Hungary” you made a very mislead- 
ing reference to the Hungary-Egypt Pilgrimage 
Campaign, and I would be grateful if you would allow 
me to correct certain misconceptions about this 
scheme. It is a pilgrimage of penance only in the 
sense that any Englishman must feel shame when his 
government behaves shamefully, just as he is likely 
to feel pride when his country behaves bravely and 
honourably, Primarily the pilgrimage is a demon- 
stration on traditional lines, equally directed against 
Russian oppression in Hungary, and all who still 
defend that oppression, and against the Anglo-French 
aggression in Egypt. To compare a smaller thing 
with a greater, the action will be taken more in the 
spirit of the Hunger Marches of 20 years ago than of 
“repentance for other people’s crimes.” 

On the march through England and Europe, which 
is to begin from London on April 7, it is hoped to 
collect money and goods which will be despatched 
to appropriate relief organisations dealing with 
Hungary and Egypt. Meetings will be held on the 
way, and the main objects of the pilgrimage will be 
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to arouse people against the two major international 
crimes of 1956 and to persuade them that there is 
an intimate moral connection between them. 

May I add that anyone who is interested in support- 
ing the pilgrimage, or who could join it for how- 
ever short a time, should get in touch with the 


Hungary-Egypt Pilgrimage Committee at 32A, 
Norland Square, Holland Park, W.11. 
Lindsey, PHILIP TOYNBEE 
nr. Hadleigh, 
Suffolk. 


PRISONS AND PRISONERS 


Str,—Those readers who support that part of Mr. 
Rolph’s letter which concerns homeless ex-prisoners, 
but who doubt whether the Home Secretary will 
respond with immediate action, may be interested to 
know of Norman House in North London, a scheme 
financed by charitable trusts and private subscriptions, 
with patrons as diverse as Viscount Hailsham and 
Dr. Donald Soper. 

Norman House is small so that the residents shall 
feel themselves individuals and members of a family 
group. It is run by a Warden, his wife and an assistant, 
all professional social workers, and there are also 
** non-offender”’ boarders, going out to their ordinary 
jobs but leading and learning in the community life 
of the home. 

The offender residents are selected while still in 
prison for their apparent. wish and ability to go straight, 
but because they are “ socially inadequate ” they often 
require more than the “ hostels with full liberty ” 
advocated by Mr. Rolph. Norman House is a “ half- 
way house” to self-responsibility: the Warden helps 
the men to look for jobs, to take advantage of such social 
services as national assistance, and to budget wisely 
and to save once they are earning. It seems that it is 
only because of the family atmosphere that he is able 
to exert influence and, in some matters, necessary 
discipline over men adult at least in years. 

The House has in two years directly helped 80 
men who came with an average of four and a half 
convictions each. Fifteen are known to have returned 
to prison but none while still living in the House. We 
feel, therefore, that the scheme is meeting the need 
of the homeless offender (a need which has been 
stressed not only by Mr. Rolph, but by official bodies 
such as the Prison Commissioners and the Central 
After-Care Association who yet do little about it), 
and we are very anxious that similar Houses should 
be started in London and other parts of the country. 
I shall gladly send further information to anyone 
prepared to help. 

SHIRLEY E. TURNER 

15 Aberdeen Park, N.5. 


Srr,—In the seven-page open letter to Mr. Butler 
on Prisons and Prisoners, while every condition is laid 
bare for the moral and spiritual welfare and reform 
of those going in and those coming out, not a word is 
said about reform in another direction. I refer to 
food, which at present is as outrageous as the Black 
Maria which Mr. Rolph, and every mother’s son of us 
who is not far gone in apathy, wishes to see presented 
to Madame Tussaud’s. via ; 

Reasonable food is‘as essential as all the other forms 
of change, progress and enlightenment. If the pro- 
posals are serious they must be over-all. As every 
man knows who’s been in an ordinary prison, what 
passes now for food is an affront to human taste and 
digestion and, along with all the rest, a relic of the 
middle ages. 

: “» AUSTEN PAULEY 

Castle Hotel, Hornby, Lancaster. 


ISRAEL AND THE U.N. 

S1r,—Apparently the Afro-Asian group are. pre- 
paring a resolution for the General -Assembly 
demanding sanctions against Israel, to compel her to 
comply. with the General Assembly’s previous~reso- 
lutions ordering her to evacuate Gaza and the Aqaba 
coast immédiately and unconditionally. May I point 
out that (1) The General Assembly’s_ resolutions 
have the status only of recommendations, and Israel 
has the right to-refuse to comply with thern-and does 
not thereby make herself liable to sanctions. (2) 
According to the Charter (Article 24 and Chapter 
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VII), it is the Security Council alone which: acts oq 
behalf of the member states and whose authority 
recognise when it comes to enforcement action 
(defined as “‘ action in respect of threats to the 
breaches of the peace and acts of aggression m, 
All the General Assembly has the right to do under the 
Charter is to “‘ recommend measures for the peaceful 
adjustment of any situation, regardless of origin, 
which it deems likely to impair the general welfare 
or friendly relations among nations” (Art, 14), 
and to “call the attention of the Security Councjj 
to situations which are likely to endanger international 
peace and security ” (Art. 11). 

That is the legal position under the Charter, 
It means that if the American and British govern- 
ments give any support or countenance to a General 
Assembly resolution calling for sanctions against 
Israel, they will be conniving at a gross abuse of 
power, a violation of the Charter and a collective act 


of aggression against Israel—and all because they ’ 


want to appease the Arab states at the expense of 

that country for the sake of their oil and bases in 

the Middle East. K. ZILLIAcus 
House of Commons. 


OPPRESSION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Sir,—Mr. Eric Louw, South African Minister of 
External Affairs, has, in a letter to The Times recently, 
indignantly protested against “ outside interference” 
in the internal affairs of South Africa. But freedom- 
loving people have never concerned themselves with 
geographical boundaries, and at any rate the cruel 
oppression of ten million people because of their 
race and colour is not the private affair of Mr. Louw 
and his government, It disturbs the peace of Africa 
and poisons international relations. 

New waves of oppression are sweeping South 
Africa. On January 1, 1957, an Industrial Concilia- 
tion Act became law. Under this Act all trade unions 


are compelled to introduce apartheid, and mixed — 


racial unions are prohibited. In addition, the Minister 
of Labour has arrogated to himself the right of ex- 
cluding non-white workers from any occupation or 
industry. Two new measures are now before the 
Union parliament—(a) apartheid in the universities, 
(b) an internal censorship. The South African trade 
unions, white and non-white, have expressed their 
bitter opposition to the new Industrial Conciliation 
Act. The staffs and students of the Universities of 
Cape Town and Witwatersrand are organising mass 
protests against the introduction of the pernicious 
apartheid doctrines in the universities. Let the 
British trade union and Labour movement add its 
voice of protest against the denial of elementary 
rights- to workers, and let the universities of Britain 


_ with their proud tradition of tolerance and freedom 


give their wholehearted support to their colleagues in 
South Africa. 

Finally, may I draw the attention of liberty-loving 
people to the terrible plight of the 156 who have 
recently been arrested and are now undergoing a 
protracted preparatory examination on allegations of 
high treason. Over 100 are Africans, most of whom 
have lost their employment. Their destitution is so 
desperate that many of them are considering 
surrendering their bail bonds and going back to prison 
to escape hunger. Christian Action and the British 
Labour Party have established funds to help the 
victims and their dependants. The African people 


are worthy of the most generous support from all’ — 


who have a feeling for humanity.. Let the protests 
pour into South Africa House and the cheques into 
the coffers of Christian Action and the Labour Party. 


The treason. trial will last probably a year, and 
£100,000 will be needed to provide legal defence and. 


support for those who are standing trial and their 
dependants. 
47 Redington Road, N.W.3. E. S. SACHS’ 


GEORGE LUKACS 


Smr,—Perhaps Sir Herbert Read and others con- 
cerned about the fate of George Lukacs will be 
interested in the following information. 

On January 7, while in Budapest, I met and had a 
long talk with the well-known Hungarian physicist 
Professor Janossy who is a stepson of Professor 
Lukacs, and I asked him about his stepfather. 
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He told me that he had received letters from George 
Lukacs, who is now in Sinaia in Rumania together 
with Imre Nagy and his friends. 

“ He has let us know in his letters,” said Profes- 
sor Janossy, “‘ that he is well and working.” 

The family have been able to send him papers so 
that George Lukacs can continue with the important 
literary work on which he was engaged when the 
October events took place. 

I was able to speak to other relatives of members 
of the Nagy group who have also received letters 
saying that they are well. 

Moscow. SAM RUSSELL 


ZIK’S FUTURE 


Smr,—It is disquieting to hear it said that some 
people have the impression that we Nigerians accept 
a standard of public morality lower than that in other 
parts of the world. There should be many people who 


‘recognise that the immense affection many Nigerians 


had for Zik as father of Nigerian nationalism, coupled 
with nationalist sentiments, was bound to affect the 
way Nigerians received the report of the Foster- 
Sutton Commission. Nor is such attitude peculiarly 
Nigerian. It is human. 

Those who call on Zik to resign are right on the 
grounds that a likely future Premier of Nigeria 
should be a man with untarnished record. But Zik 
may well be given a chance to repent. Whatever 


’ defiant attitude he puts up at present is surely for 


mere political reasons. 

For the good name of Nigeria, however, the 
National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons 
ought to find a successor to Zik. For some time 
this must be a difficult decision for the N.C.N.C. 
to take because the political fortunes of the party are 
very closely linked with those of Zik. Meanwhile 
the other political parties in Nigeria should take a 
more constructive view of the situation. Only this 
can enable the N.C.N.C. to do the job and not deal a 
fatal blow to itself at the same time. The Action 
Group should take more active interest in Eastern 
Nigeria so that they can at least help to create a 
vigorous Opposition there. ENnz0zE EDIAC 

480 Uxbridge Road, W.12 


GREEK PRISONERS 


Str,—As I have recently returned from Greece, 
I trust you will allow me to support the comment, 
made by Critic in November, 1956, on “the worst 
feature ’’ there—the continued detention of ihousands 
of political prisoners and exiles. After an absence of 
eight years from Greece, I saw my husband, Tony 
Ambaticlos, in the Corfu prison. He is in his tenth 
year of imprisonment. On an average, he spends more 
than half the hours of every day locked in a cell, 
measuring 5ft. 7in. by 9ft. 8in., with two (sometimes 
three) others. The prison, built in 1824, stands in a 
hollow which attracts the damp so that water trickles 
down the cell-walls in rivulets. Drs. Kannavos and 
Siganos—political prisoners themselves—struggle 1o 
give medical attention to the prisoners, most of 
whom are ill and some critically so. But theirs is a 
most difficult task, for the prisoners’ diet gives only 
1,500 calories per day and consists mainly of macaroni, 
beans and rice. Drugs and medicines are hard to 
come by. 

I was not allowed to visit my brother-in-law, 


* Nikos, who is one of those to whom Critic referred 
‘who are detained without charge or trial. 


(He has 
been detained most of the time since he was released 
from a Nazi jail in 1944.) But I did speak to several 


“detainees who had been transferred from the Agios 
* Efsttatios camp to hospitals in Athens. 


They were 
sent by the Greek Red Cross doctor, Dr. Stefanou, 
because they needed medical treatment. But in many 
instances they received none. I will mention only one 
case, that of a young woman, Maria Karra, whom I 
met, On the recommendation of Dr. Stefanou she 
has been transferred for medical treatment ten times 
in 12 months. She was brought to Athens twice 
whilst I was there. But she received no treatment and 
was sent back to the camp. It is widely believed in 
Athens that this is because she refuses to recant her 
Political views which are opposed to those of the 
security police. 

Critic was right in his assertion that ‘“‘ democracy 
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has real roots” in Greece, but little progress will be 
made whilst citizens whose views differ from those of 
the government are. detained in camps on rock islands, 
without charge or trial and on the basis of an adminis- 
trative, and not a judicial, decision. And a general 
amnesty, seven years after the ending of the civil 
war, is long overdue.. Meantime, a great deal can be 
done by humanitarians to relieve the destitution of 
nearly three million hungry people, among whom 
are many of the relatives, including children, of the 
political prisoners and exiles. 
12, Michelham Gardens, 
Twickenham. 


RODRIGO MOYNIHAN 


SirR,—Mr. John Golding in a review of the exhibi- 
tion Statements at the Institute of Contemporary 
Arts, in the NEw STATESMAN AND NATION dated Feb- 
ruary 9, is misleading in his comments on the paint- 
ing of Rodrigo Moynihan. This is the first new 
abstract painting Moynihan has exhibited for over 
twenty years, and Mr. Golding attributes it to the 
impact of American Action Painting on a traditional 
artist. However, as I described in the catalogue of 
Statements, Moynihan was an abstract painter in the 
1930s and, since the summer of 1956, he has resumed 
this early interest. By ignoring Moynihan’s personal 
development, Mr. Golding seriously exaggerates the 
impact of Action Painting on him. Moynihan may 
have been emboldened to return to his early style by 
the atmosphere of acceptance now surrounding 
Action Painting in England, but that is very different 
from Mr. Golding’s schematic picture of “a com- 
plete change”. LAWRENCE ALLOWAY, 

Deputy Director 

Institute of Contemporary Arts, 

17-18 Dover Street, W.1. 


Betty AMBATIELOS 


SULTAN IN OMAN 
Smr,—Would you allow me to correct one miscon- 
ception in Mr. Crossman’s kind review of my book 
Sultan in Oman? The editor of The Times could 
not let me know of the impending operation without 
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breaking all the rules of security; it was common 
sense, not forgetfulness, that kept me momentarily in 
the dark. JAMES Morris 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 


Sir,—The estate of Albert Einstein, of which I 
am the executor, is preparing Einstein’s voluminous 
correspondence for publication. I should be most 
grateful if those who are in possession of letters or 
communications from Albert Einstein would make 
copies available to me. Originals that may be sent 
me will be copied or photostated and returned with 
the least possible delay. 

I should also be glad to receive any material or 
reminiscences about Albert Einstein’s non-scientific 
activities, chiefly before about 1920. 

55 East 10th Street, OTTO NATHAN 

New York 3, N.Y. 


H.G.’s SHORT TEMPER 


Sir,—In his review of W. H. G. Armytage’s life 
of Sir Richard Gregory, C. P. Snow—like some 
other reviewers of the book—says that Gregory was 
“the one friend with whom Wells never quarrelled ”. 
May I be allowed to put it on record—not from any 
desire to advertise my own sweetness of temper, but 
in order to help to counteract the apparently prevalent 
notion that H. G. was “gey ill to live wi’”—that I 
was a friend of his from 1918 until he died, and that 
he never quarrelled with me? Twenty years after 
we first met he honoured me by dedicating a book, 
“To my friend, J. F. Horrabin.” For close on three 
years I worked with him in particularly close asso- 
ciation (on The Outline of History), and I have never 
worked with anyone more generous, more comradely, 
more uniformly good-tempered. And that despite 
the fact that, being in those days a proselytising 
Marxist, I frequently had political arguments with 
him. H. G.’s alleged short temper was, in fact, usually 
very short in duration. FRANK HORRABIN 

16 Endersleigh Gardens, 

N.W.4. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


The Little 


To think about Pope is to think about literature. 
It is also to think about the literary life and the 
company that a writer keeps. To read Pope’s 
life (not as Sir Leslie Stephen saw it, but as 
Dame Edith Sitwell makes us feel it in her fierce, 
compassionate biography) is to be drawn into a 
strange surrealist landscape in which the men 
and women of Pope’s own world, as familiar to 
us as the characters in Boswell—the Dean, the 
Doctor, the duchesses and Lady Maries—con- 


stitute the foreground, while on the far desert . 


horizon, there stroll, Dali-fashion, the brooding 
stork-like figures of our contemporary Popeians : 
Dame Edith, Dr. Leavis, Professors Auden, 
Empson and Sutherland. It is an oddly har- 
monious landscape, one in which Dame Edith’s 
concern for this “small, unhappy, tortured 
creature .. . perhaps the most flawless artist our 
race has produced,” lies happily alongside Dr. 
Leavis’s enthusiasm for the poet’s “packed 
heterogeneity,” and Professor Empson’s loving 
analysis of Epistle IV. Indeed, the spatial inter- 
relationship of the figures in the Pope landscape 
are endless. For example, in his inaugural 
lecture on “ The English Critic” five years ago, 
Professor Sutherland remarked of Pope’s arch- 
enemy, John Dennis, that he 
began well, and then damped off. His trouble 
was certainly not that he did not care greatly 
about literature. In his own day no one was 
more concerned about the future of English 
letters than he. ... But men like Dennis, 
pedagogical in manner and with a single- 
minded devotion to literature that ends in 
over-earnestness and a spinster-like concern 
for the health of contemporary letters, are apt 
in every generation to get themselves laughed 
at, and then they start to snap and snarl. 
Pope’s description of Dennis as “a gentleman 
who can instruct the Town to dislike what has 
pleased them, and to be pleased with what 
they disliked ” is a cruelly accurate estimate of 
that formidable critic in his later years. It has 
long seemed to me that the Dennis of the 
twentieth century is undoubtedly Mr. Leavis. 


And.so we go on, snapping and snarling at one 
another round the Rock Parnassus. Pope would 
have enjoyed it all hugely. This is just the kind 
of deathless literary fame that his spirit craved. 
It was for this that he cooked his corre- 
spondence*. 

The full story of how Pope got his letters 
published is a Hampton Court maze of intrigue 
and unplain dealing. As Dame Edith says, “he 
was never, alas, able to understand the dangers 
that lay in the simple minds of men of honour.” 
Having confided his papers, under pledges of 
the strictest secrecy, to Caryll and Lord Oxford, 
he had to resort to the most elaborate plots and 
chicanery to get them out of those gentlemen’s 
libraries and back into his own hands, tidy them 
up, re-address them, add and subtract and finally 
smuggle them into the hands of his publishers, 
with appropriate wails of grief and anger when 
they appeared on the bookstalls. Less than ten 
per cent. of the correspondence was first printed 
by Pope himself and Mr. Sherburn has added 
over a third more letters than the previous 





* The Correspondence :of Alexander Pope. Edited 
by GEORGE SHERBURN. 5 Vols. 


Oxford. 10 gns. 





‘Alexander 


edition contained. He has taken some twenty 
years to do the job and the result is a won- 
derful piece of editing, the whole correspondence 
annotated and arranged chronologically and, 
where possible, the replies to Pope’s letters 
included. 

Mr. Sherburn has not entombed Pope in these 
five handsome volumes. He has encased the 
tiny and fragile life of the poet in an iron struc- 
ture of fame, the sort of contraption in which 
the Thames waterman placed him when he went 
boating. These letters enable us to see Pope in 
the full prestige of his own time, the glamour 
of the literary life lived a Poutrance in an age 
whose cultural prizes were not only glittering 
but immutable, and in which the written word 
had no competitors. In Augustan England the 
art of writing had a social importance that it 
never achieved before or has done since. To 
realise the kind of world it was, we must imagine 
a society in which Mr. Randolph Churchill gets 
beaten up by Lady Pamela Berry’s footmen, Mr. 
Noél Coward lives tax free but dependent on 
the Hultons, Mr. John Hayward hobnobs with 
and devils for the Prime Minister, Lord Kinross 
and Miss Stevie Smith conspire to blackguard 
Mr. Evelyn Waugh in a lampoon, and Mr. Colin 
Wilson drops an emetic in his publisher’s wine at 
the Ivy. The middle section of Pope’s corre- 
spondence is an unending quadrille of literary 
personalities, all agog with prologues and 
epilogues, epigrams and epitaphs, Characters 
and Observations. Thoughts dart like tadpoles, 
projects are executed with incredible swiftness 
or protracted indefinitely while the projector 
reads Tully at ease among his Berkshire haycocks. 
All turns on a phrase. One condoles with the 
Earl of Burlington, “for being made Knight of 
the Garter,” having known him “ to be so many 
Better Things before.” Everything in life— 
honour, friendship the needs of one’s nearest 
and dearest—goes down before literary reputa- 
tion, present or posthumous. “I am sorry,” 
writes the Dean, 

for the scituation of Mr. Gay’s papers. You 

do not exert yourself as much as I could wish 

in this affair; I had rather the two Sisters were 
hangd than see his works swelled by any loss 
of credit to his memory: I would be glad to see 
his valuable works printed by themselves, 
those which ought not to be seen burned 
immediately, and the others that have gone 
abroad, printed separately like Opuscula or 
rather be stifled and forgotten. I thought your 

Epitaph was immediately to be ingraved, and 

therefore I made less scruple to give a Copy 


to Lord Orrery, who earnestly desired it, but 
to nobody else. ... 


The tedium of it all, unless you really liked the 
eighteenth-century literary cocktail life, must 
have been inconceivable. For every Gay or 
Arbuthnot there were twenty Aaron Hills, all 
clamouring for their Tragedy of Athelwolde to 
be read a second time. (“If you think it of any 
consequence that the King should see it in 
manuscript, I think nothing more easy.”) “ Dear 
Sir,” Pope told this interminable bore (who later 
remarked spitefully that-Pope’s own fame was 
due to a “a bladdery swell of management”), 
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I shall have the pleasure (sick or well) to be 
at the first representation of your play tg 
morrow, with Lord Burlington and Log 
Bathurst, and one or two more. Another noble 
Lord, who understands you best, must be con. 
tented to read the last two acts in his study, 
but Sir William Wyndham, with Mr. Gay, and 
some others, will be there also, in another 
place, in his stead. I write this that I may not 
take up a minute of your time in calling oq 
me tomorrow. 


Yet, when all is said, the preoccupations of these 
men and women were quite admirable. Their 
polish, courtesy and attentiveness, their studied 
death-beds and philosophic retirements were al] 
part of a vast mutual conspiracy to enforce their 
own Augustan values—values that Pope, at his 
best, supremely represents—on themtiselves and 
on one another. Dr. Leavis, as great a critic in 
his admirations as he is bleak and unprofitable in 
his dislikes, has written of the poet that “ there 
is nothing repressive about the Order that com- 
mands his imagination.” Pope’s fiercest satires 
have a life-affirming quality that is absent from 
the satire of Swift. As Dr. Leavis says of the 
Dunciad, ist 

The formal attitude here is one of satiric anti- 

pathy, but plainly the positive satisfaction 

taken by the poet in creating this marvellously 

organised complexity of surprising tropes, 

felicitously odd images, and profoundly 

imaginative puns, determines the predominant 

feeling, which in fact, might be called genial. 
Despite the intrigue and artificiality that sur- 
rounds so much of Pope’s correspondence, its 
abiding delight is the spectacle it affords us of 
a group of men and women all bent on living 
according to an ideal standard of Wit grounded 
on Virtue. Beneath the ornate flourishes, the 
Latin tags, the determined bon ton, Pope and his 
companions were full of nature. They could 
betray and turn on one another with a heart- 
lessness that we find grotesque, yet no set of 
human beings ever had such a genius for friend- 
ship. Bolingbroke (who later employed Mallet 
to blacken Pope’s character after his death) 
writes : - 

I know not whether the love of fame increases 
as we advance in age. Sure I am that the force 
of Friendship does; I lov’d you almost twenty 
Years ago, I thought as well as I do now, better 
was beyond the power of conception, or to 
avoid an Equivoque, beyond the extent of my 
Ideas. Whether you are more obliged to me 
for loving you as well when I knew you less, 
or for loving you as well after loving you so 
many Years ...I shall not determine. What 
I would say is this, whilst my mind grows daily 
more independent of the World, and feels less 
need of leaning on external objects, the Ideas 
of friendship return oftner, they busy me, 
they warm me more, is it that we grow more 
tender as the moment of our great separation 
approaches? or is it that They who are to live 
together in another State (for vera amicitia non 
nisinter bonos), begin to feel more strongly 
that Divine Sympathy which is to be the great 
band of their future Society? 

Open these volumes at any page and you are 
aware that this is the cream of a civilisation; you 
are in Dryden’s “best company of both sexes.” 
“The world is wider to a Poet than to any 
other Man, and new follyes and Vices will never 
be wanting any more than new fashions.” “The 
last is the bearer hereof, and the wife of a Surly 
rich husband who checks her vein.” “This 


‘letter (like ‘all mine) will be a Rhapsody; it is 
many years ago since I wrote as a Wit.” The 
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A general list for good books of all kinds 


HUTCHINSON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
HUTCHINSON BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
HUTCHINSON MEDICAL PUBLICATIONS 

HUTCHINSON SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Jarrolds 


A further general list designed to 
complement that of the parent imprint 


Hurst & Blackett 


For novels of love, adventure and 
romance and for non-fiction books of 
special appeal to women readers 


John Long 


For westerns and thrillers of crime 
and detection both fact and fiction 


Arrow Books 


With the exception of Penguin Books 
(to whom we bow in homage) the 
fastest developing range of 
paper bound pocket books 


DRED DEE DEED DEED DEED DEEDE 


Stanley Paul 


For books dealing with sport and 
pastimes and personalities in the 
sporting world 


Skeffington 


For books on religion (in its widest 
sense) and the ethics of life in 
the modern world 


Rider 


For books dealing with spiritualism 
and the occult 


Authors Ltd. 


A future imprint for speculation 
and conjecture 


* The aim of this editorial plan (to be developed over a period of time) 
is to devise for good books in every category the best imprint 
under which each title can be given its appropriate promotion and 

achieve its widest possible sale 


Great Portland Street, London, WI 
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. Lifeat . 
© Fonthill 


WILLIAM BECKFORD 


“Letters to Franchi, to be seen by no one’, 
the old Duke scribbled on these letters 
of Beckford’s which have now been 
edited by Boyd Alexander. They con- 
tain all the brilliant, caustic descriptions 
of people, events and scenery which we 
might expect from the most eccentric 
man of his time writing to his most in- 


timate friend. Illustrated 35s 


Two Against 
the Ice 


EJNAR MIKKELSEN 


In 1910 Mikkelsen was sent to Green- 
land to recover the records of a previous 
expedition, and with one companion he 
endured three bitter years in those im- 
placable climes. This book is an account 
of that superhuman adventure. 

Maps and illustrations 21s 


All Through 
the Night 


RICHARD VAUGHAN 


Richard Vaughan’s new work, set in 
Wales at the time of the drovers but 
written with the immediacy of a thriller- 
film, has all the drive and descriptive 
power that characterised his best-selling 
novel, Moulded in Earth. 10s 6d 


Wylo Sails 
Again 


Mr. Wightman describes, in this latest 
addition to the Mariners Library, an 
exotic and refreshing trip through the 
milky-way of islands in the Caribbean, 
sailing for the most part alone and 
always adventurously. 10s 6d 


The Enemy 
in the Heart 


T. H. JONES 


a volume of poems 10s 6d 


HART-DAVIS 


| 


4! least, most negligent of them cannot help achiev- 


ing such cadences. Death, exile, disease, they 
act them all out—and write of them—with the 
sober histrionics of the Spectator. “The earnest 
desire of meeting One I dearly lov’d,” wrote 
Atterbury, 


call’d me abruptly to Montpellier: where, after 
continuing two Months under the cruel torture 
of a sad and fruitless expectation, I was forc’d 
at last to take a long Journey to Toulouse; and 
even there I had miss’d the Person I sought, 
had She not with great Spirit & Courage, 
ventur’d all Night up the Garonne, to see me, 
which She above all things desir’d to do, before 
She dy’d. By that means, She was. brought, 
where I was, between 7 & 8 in the morning, 
and liv’d 20 hours afterwards: which Time was 
not lost on either side, but. pass’d in such a 
manner, as gave great Satisfaction to both, and 
such as, on her part, every way became her 
Circumstances and Character. For She had her 
Senses to the very last Gasp, and exerted them, 
to give me, in those few hours, greater Marks 
of Duty and Love than She had done in all 
her Life-time; tho’ She had never been wanting 
in either. 
It is hard to reach these people. They have 
framed Man into an “ Ethick System” and their 
fine feelings defy our own blunted categories of 


| emotion. Bentley’s “portentous cub” is their 


triumphant spokesman. His letters preserve 
them for us as his end-stopped couplets preserve 
the pigs and the dunces, the embalmed maggots 
of his imagination. Like Proust the Jew, Pope 
the Roman Catholic son of a linen-draper was 
an outsider. (It is moving to see how he gently 
resisted his friends’ blundering but well-meant 
efforts to make him change his religion.) Like 
Proust he was an invalid with a dedicated aim: 
(how those early “Imitations” of Cowley and 
Rochester recall the wonderful stylistic replicas 
of Sainte-Beuve and Flaubert in Pastiches et 


| Mélanges). Like Proust, “ the little Alexander ” 


pitted his genius against a whole society and 
ended by conquering his world and imposing 


| his image of it upon posterity. 


JoHN RAYMOND 


At “The Angler” 


The apple trees were all “salaams” of clusters 


| in those walled gardens where the mown 
grass, what with rains and years, took dents like 


peaches; 
the bent old roofs, the trees, that grass 
went on so with their lives there, we alone 
seemed to be short of time to pass. 


The world was summer and a doze, that pasturing 
country so lazily inclined 

down to the willow-wept, the swan-sailed river 
and the eighteenth century villages: - 

quelled river voices seeped the back of the mind: 
fooling the ear with distances. 


And if rain rattled all night on the leaves, 


| the great night-crescent of the weir, 


swollen with rainfall, growling its white tons 
seemed to call pardon on our crime 


| of parting, cause more deep than now or here 
| talking to our short from its long time. 


| Lovers, we had our share of the ideal; 
| again, next day, with end of storm 
| how swans curved near as if to bring good omens 


to. us and—so love made it seem 
there and then certain—in their trance of calm 
blazed a white Always from that stream. 

a t BERNARD .SPENCER 
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The Last Trek 


Last Trek. By SHEILA PATTERsoy 
Routledge. 28s. Re. 


The Anatomy of South African 7 
By C. W. pe Kiewret. Oxford. 7s. 6d, 


Whither South Africa? By PROFEsso, 
B. B. Kget. Translated by N. J. MARQUARD, 
Edinburgh House Press. 6s. 


_ “The national-minded Afrikaner has no future 
in the world today. His uncompromising values 
and attitudes are too directly in conflict with those 
of the outside world and with the conditions of 
survival.” Such is Miss Patterson’s conclusion to 
her study of “the Boer People and the Afrikaner 
Nation.” The national-minded Afrikaner is now 
setting out on his last trek. It must lead him 
either to “no Promised Land” (a piece of under- 
statement which suggests leaning over backwards) 
or into “the twentieth-century world ” by means 
of “a radical revision of his basic values.” Miss 
Patterson holds out no hope of such a reform, nor 
is it expected by the most thoughtful observers 
inside or outside South Africa. She has reached 
her conclusion by way of a detailed examination 
of the political background and present principles 
and policies of the national-minded Afrikaners, 
conducted from the standpoint of a social anthro- 
pologist. Her thoroughness in amassing and her 
level-headedness in assessing factual detail have 
combined to produce a helpful explanation of the 
workings of the Nationalist mind in South Africa 
and of their causes and present consequences. 

The complexity of South Africa is not to be 
understood without detailed study and _first- 
hand experience, and it is easy for those who 
lack both to form their opinions on snap-judg- 
ments, superficial journalism, sentimental preju- 
dice, and accurate reports of the frequent and 
self-damaging words and deeds of the leaders of 
the Nationalist regime. It is therefore difficult 
from a distance, and even difficult on the spot, to 
make proper allowances for the grievances and 
for the virtues of the Afrikaners—their courage, 
tenacity, faithfulness, moral fortitude, and kind- 
liness are too often eclipsed by their obstinate 
narrowness, fanaticism and bigotry. It is all the 
same possible to see why they are so intransigent 
and, in the eyes of the world, so imprudent, and to 
grasp the essential workings of their herd- 
emotionalism. For anybody who wishes to do so, 
Miss Patterson is 4 most informative guide. What 
emerges from her book is a truthful impression of 
a people whose history has fostered in them per-. 
sistent and complex fears and a deep-rooted feel- 
ing of insecurity, and who, as these emotions grow 
more intense under political and economic pres- 
sure from outside and inside their frontiers, 
express themselves in greater aggressiveness 
towards other Whites and to the non-White 
majority in their own country, and towards the 
outside world. At the same time, tradition 
becomes ancestor-worship, independence becomes 
isolationism, their Calvinist belief in themselves as 
a chosen people degenerates into a guilty Herren- 
volkism, and a defiant complacency and persecu- 
tion-mania harden into a tyranny which may 
easily (if history is any guide) end in violence and 
catastrophe. History, as Miss Patterson says, for 
them has become “a tool to perpetuate the 
laager mentality ” embattled against the world in 
general. It almost looks as if they long for 
extinction. 

Miss Patterson quotes from both Professor 
Keet and Dr. de Kiewiet. Born in Holland, Dr. 
de Kiewiet spent his youth in South Africa, 
graduated at the University of the Witwatersrand, 
studied in London, Paris, and Berlin, and-after 
a notable academic career became President of 
the University of Rochester, N.Y., in 1951. He 
is the author of a history of South Africa. His 
new book is a sequence of three lectures delivered 
in Canada last year. Grave, moderate and en- 
lightened, he necessarily covers some of the same 
ground as Miss Patterson but in a different 
manner and with a wide vision. Since the world, 
he says, is “ undertaking a new approach to man,” 
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the racial policies of South Africa have become 


' g leading issue in international relations. His 


concise and exact account of the implications of 
the Boer War could hardly be better, and he 
has some interesting observations about the 
‘secondary place accorded until quite lately in the 
great British Universities to the study of “the 
greatest expansion of cultural influence since the 
Roman Empire,” namely, the British Empire. 
His main concern, however, is to examine what 
he calls “the delusion of Apartheid.” He does 
not venture to forecast whether South Africa will 
continue in a slow and chronic debility or when 
or whether it will be afflicted with a violent and 
dangerous inflammation. He sees clearly that 
through stupidity Western societies can become 
the most potent allies of the disruption they most 
fear, and he believes it urgent that a real alliance 
should be formed between the Whites and the 
“emergent African leadership.” But who believes 
that such an alliance will be formed in South 
Africa before it is too late? 

It is the distinction of Professor Keet, the 
senior professor of the Theological Seminary at 
Stellenbosch, that he published in Afrikaans the 
short book now translated into English. It was 
courageous of him to write about Apartheid from 
a'truly Christian, not a Christian Nationalist, 
standpoint. He found that there was no scrip- 
tural warrant for Apartheid, though it had become 
heretical to say so. He went so far as to say 
that colour had no essential significance in human 
relations, that the antithesis Black-versus-White 
was ridiculous, and that the fight to be waged 
was not between Black and White, but between 
barbarism and civilisation. One swallow, as Miss 
Patterson says of him, does not make 2 summer. 
And to speak, as he does, of the need for “a 
change of heart and mind” is to incur the risk 
of being called wishful. 
of a Christian to work for changes of heart and 
mind, and, as Professor Keet says, “spiritual 
movements always start from small beginnings.” 
That the Afrikaners can produce, as they con- 
tinually do, men of such courage and such devo- 
tion to truth and humanity, is an important 
reminder that they must not be generalised about 
too glibly, or written off as a uniform mass of 
bedevilled understandings. 

WILLIAM PLOMER 


Grace and Sensibility 


John Henry Newman: Autobiographical 
Writings. Edited by HENRY TRISTRAM. 
Sheed & Ward. 18s. 


Newman: Prose and Poetry: Selected by 
GEOFFREY TILLOTSON. Hart-Davis. 30s. 


Newman is never dull. Almost all those who 
were in their day his friends or his enemies and 
appeared to be very great men in their own fashion 
are now so spiritually remote as to be almost 
incomprehensible. Who now reads Pusey or Ward, 
Faber or Keble? Even the terrible Manning, 
gtimly fascinating though he may appear to us as 
we peer at him through the bars of Purcell’s bio- 
graphy, chiefly survives as a foil to Newman. But 
someone is always reading Newman or writing a 
book about him, relishing once again the elegant 
economy of the letter to Monsignor Talbot declin- 
ing the invitation to preach in Rome to “an 
audience of Protestants more educated than could 
ever be the case in England,” catching with him 
the implied rebuke of St. Augustine’s securus 


\udicat orbis terrarum, weeping with him over the 


ia, exclaiming in joyful incredulity over the 

—so like a novel, so unlike life— 

Which discovers Newman robed in the sacred 
purple of the cardinalate. 

Lovers and students of Newman, then, need 


’ not be pressed to fall upon the Autobiographical 


rvitings now given to us complete and unexpur- 
gated under the devoted editorship of the late 
Father Henry Tristram. Not all these writings 
are wholly new. Most we already know in sub- 
stance or through representative selections from 
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almost savage political 
reminds me of H. G. Wells. His new 
story may, without exaggeration, be called 
his Tono Bungay.’ 


EDWARD 
HYAMS 


@ BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMEND 





Dream 


‘Mr. Hyams, in his versat lity and his 


consciousness, 


RICHARD CHURCH The Bookman. 
15s. net. 





JEAN BLOCH-MICHEL 
The Flight into 


Egypt 


This remarkable novel is an adventure 
of both the flesh and the spirit, for it 
concerns the revelation of character 
brought about by the sudden uprooting 
of a family when the city of their home 
is bombed, with a subsequent flight to a 
remote mountain village where con- 
ditions are primitive. A translation 
from the French. 


March 13s. 6d. net. * 





Highest praise for 


The Last of the Wine 


MARY RENAULT 
Author of The Charioteer 


p> “A dazzling effective novel’. . . . in- 
tensely enjoyable.” 


Observer 


® “A.superb historical novel. The 
writing is Attic in quality, unforced, 
clear, delicate. The characterization 
is uniformly successful, and, most 
difficult of all, the atmosphere of 
Athens is realized in masterly 
fashion.” 


Times Literary Supplement 

» “A wholly fascinating picture of 

life in the Greek city-state—an 
accomplished. piece of work.” 


Times 

p> “. . . an exciting tale of adven- 

ture .... the outstanding historical 
novel of the year.” 

Punch 


16s. net. 





Catastrophe and 
_ Imagination 
JOHN McCORMICK 


A study of the impact of Society on the 
novel. 


25s. net. 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


The Elizabethans 


ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


The first Elizabethans to the life— 
what they said and thought and be- 
lieved, how they lived, the things they 
made and used—in words (mostly 
their own) and in 182 pictures. 

255. net 


The Moral Basis of 
Burke’s Political 
Thought 


CHARLES PARKIN 


‘Mr Parkin writes with force, 
elegance and exactness, a rare com- 
bination. Of the now numerous in- 
terpreters of Burke, he must be 
accounted the most penetrating and 
sympathetic.” TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT. 12s. 6d. net 


The History of 
East Africa 


ZOE MARSH & 
G.W. KINGSNORTH 
East Africa is treated as a unity in 
this comprehensive survey of the 
history of the sub-continent. A com- 
panion to J. D. Fage’s History of 
West Africa. 15s. net 


Serial Publication 
in England Before 


I 7 5 1@) 
R. M. WILES 
An account of the serial publication 
of books in the early eighteenth 
century, examining the extent of this 
practice, its effect on the book trade, 
and rclated topics. 50s. net 


Othello 


NEW SHAKESPEARE 


A volume in the New Shakespeare 
edition, edited by Dr J. Dover Wilson 
and Miss Alice Walker. There is an 
Introduction, stage history, extensive 
notes and glossary. 17s. 6d. net 
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Anne Mozley’s Letters and Correspondence, 
Ward’s Life, and other writings on Newman. But 
it is valuable to have them as they were written 
by Newman himself and without the excisions 
which discretion and good taste once seemed to 
command. It is true that there are no startling 
revelations; there is nothing to alter our settled 
judgment on those who cherished or slighted 
Newman; Ambrose St. John is still as devoted, 
Manning as devious, Cullen as infuriating, Ulla- 
thorne as magnanimous. The portrait of New- 
man himself is more deeply etched and some 
details are added, notably in the fascinating Early 
Journals, transcribed and retranscribed by New- 
man, not with a view to their posthumous publi- 
cation but “in order to give dear Ambrose elbow 
room in his knowledge of me, if he was to make a 
memoir of me.” We must be grateful to the 
Fathers of the Birmingham Oratory that despite 
this they have decided that the time has now 
come for publication. We hope that we shall 
soon be given other writings from the unpublished 
material in the Birmingham archives. 
There will always be a few who find something 
to irritate—a touch of the meretricious, perhaps 
—in Newman’s personality. One sees what it is 
that irks them, even if one thinks the judgment 
itself inadequate. Newman himself was clear 
about what it was in him that prompted the 
judgment. There is an illuminating passage in 
the account in this volume of his illness in Sicily. 
He relates how in his half-delirium 
I seemed to see more & more my utter hollow- 
ness. I began to think of all my professed prin- 
ciples, & felt they were mere intellectual deductions 
from one or two admitted truths. ...I have a 
vivid perception of the consequences of certain 
admitted principles, have a considerable intellectual 
capacity of drawing them out, have the refinement 
to admire them, & a rhetorical or histrionic power 
to represent them; and, having no great (i.e., no 
vivid) love of this world, whether riches, honors, 
or any thing else, and some firmness and natural 
dignity of character, take the profession of them 
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Volume XII (1) 


1833-1874 


edited by G. M. YOUNG, M.aA., 
D.LITT., Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford, and W. D. HANDCOCK, 
M.A., B.LITT., Senior Lecturer in 
History, Exeter University. 
(1,040 pages, 95/- net) 


“The student who takes the trouble 
to find his way about this perhaps 
formidable but certainly valuable and 
entrancing volume is likely not only 
to outwit the examiners but to lay the 
foundations of a true understanding 
of the formative years of the Victorian 
Age.” THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


“To each of the twelve sections into 
which this volume is divided the 
editors have written masterly intro- 
ductions.” RAYMOND MORTIMER 

(Sunday Times) 
“It gives the reader abundant oppor- 
tunity to sink himself in the atmos- 
phere of the age, and is reinforced 
with extensive bibliographies of the 
secondary literature.” THE TIMES 
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upon me, as I might sing a tune which I liked— 
loving the Truth but not possessing it—for I 
believe myself at heart to be nearly hollow—i.e., 
with little love, little self denial. 


Of course, no man who was wholly as Newman 
in this passage depicts himself would be capable 
of such a self-portrait. The brilliance, the dialec- 
tical power, the rhetoric and the histrionics and 
the disposition to make “ mere intellectual deduc- 
tions ” without pity for himself or others, all are 
there until the end; but he was caught in the toils 
of Grace from his childhood and he was never 
for long disobedient to his vocation. Grace apart, 
what was it that saved him from scepticism and 
intellectual dandyism? It was surely his sensi- 
bility. He tells us that when he began to get 
better in Sicily his servant 

got me with great difficulty down stairs, (down 

the stone steps) and took me out and seated me 

on a chair, I think under my windows—looking 
out across somewhat of a space, so I seem to think, 
to a pillar which he said was Roman. As I sat 
in the chair, I could not command myself, but 
cried profusely, the sight of the sky was so piercing. 

Many of Newman’s published works are out 
of print and hard to come by. Professor Tillot- 
son’s one-volume selection does something to 
remedy this. His general principle of selection is 
to include only complete works and those, more- 
over, which exemplify Newman’s literary power 
rather than his acuteness and profundity as a 
philosopher and a theologian. Thus we are given 
the Apologia (in its truncated second edition), the 
Dublin Discourses, Loss and Gain—a most sur- 
prising selection—The Tamworth Reading Room 
(again, surprising, but a convincing choice), four 
Anglican sermons, and a few letters and poems. A 
volume on this scale which contains neither the 
Essay on Development nor the Grammar of As- 
sent must fail to give the reader a just impression 
of Newman’s powers. Loss and Gain would not 
have been missed. 

J. M. CAMERON 


Solidarity For Ever! 


Tom Mann and His Times. Vol. I 1856-90, 
By Dona Torr. Lawrence & Wishart. 21s. 

Keir Hardie. By Emrys HucGues. Allen 
& Unwin. 15s. -. 

Jim Larkin. By R. M. Fox. - 
& Wishart. 18s, 


What makes a labour leader? Or what, at least, 
made a labour leader in the heroic age when it 
was beards and banners, hard work and low pay, 
and unemployment was a good.deal nearer than 
the New Jerusalem? As I: have been reading 
these three biographies I realised again that such 
men as Mann, Hardie and Larkin are much closer 
to the Chartists than they are to us. All of them, 
of course, belong to the great upsurge at the be- 


Lawrence 


ginning of the century; we have been coasting ~ 


along ever since on the shove that they and their 
like gave to our social history, and specifically 
to our unions and the Labour Party. But they 
were born into a society which had really 
changed very little since Feargus O’Connor and 
Bronterre O’Brien, and it was their fortune to 
take command. of the ragged-trousered philan- 
thropists just at the moment when a radical 
change had become both necessary and possible. 
Between 1880 and 1914, the men and the situa- 
tion came together, and a small group of leaders 
—rediscovering what had been forgotten after 
1848—were able to move the working-class clean 
on to our political stage. Since we now seem to 
move so much more slowly with resources that 
are so much greater, it is neither academic nor 
sentimental to look back fifty years and ask how 
such men emerged, and why they were able to 
succeed against odds that still in retrospect seem 
much more formidable than those that face our 
modern labour movement. 

Part of the answer is that these men served as 
sparking-plugs for the accumulated social energy 
of a half-century; part of it, too, was the milleni- 
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alism born of poverty and frustration. It is daly 
a short step in logic from religious to politic 
dissent, and once evangelism was translated jnty 
secular terms—so that salvation could 
achieved in life rather than in the after-lif 
sectarian was armed with an invincible ‘gf. 
confidence. All three of these men were eggen. 
tially religious. Hardie changed from atheism jp 
a form of deism; Mann, at 21, wanted to be, 
missionary; and Larkin was a Catholic National. 
ist who believed about equally in the Pope ang 
Wolfe Tone. And each of them had a careless 
disregard for material advancement or elf. 
interest: they were professional revolutionaries 
before revolutions became corrupted by power, 
police and purges. : 

It is true that there were important difference 
between them. Hardie was never a doctrinair. 
His experiences in the Scottish coalfields taught 
him two simple lessons—the need for union and 
the need for the trade union to have an inde. 
pendent political expression—and he applied 
those lessons firmly, courageously and success- 
fully, as Mr. Hughes shows in his sympathetic 
biography of his father-in-law. Mann, on the other 
hand, was much more the classical revolutionary, 
always looking for the abstraction behind the 
action. His early career reads like something 
from Wells: the young skilled worker, reading 
Shakespeare, Shelley, Bradlaugh, Ruskin, Mill 
and. Thorold Rogers, attending the meetings of 
the Mutual Improvement Society in the Chis- 
wick High Road, cutting up a meteorite and buy- 
ing a telescope to see where it came from. Next, 
the itinerant agitator and strike leader, and then 
through Syndicalism to Communism to become a 
typical Comintern biography—arrests for free 
speech in Melbourne, for incitement to mutiny in 
London, for sedition in Swansea; deportation 
from Northern Ireland and from Canada. The 
first volume of this biography by the late Dona 
Torr ends with the dock strike of 1889, and it will 
presumably be completed by other hands. But 
even in this volume it is possible to see why 
Hardie and Mann, born in the same year and 
working along much the same lines in this period, 
should have taken paths that were to lead in such 
divergent directions. 

Both Hardie and Mann, however, were poli- 
ticians—even Mann’s Syndicalism was a search 
for a way of escape from Lib-Lab acceptance of 
the Establishment—while Larkin was the true 
syndicalist, believing in proletarian power ex- 
pressed through direct action. Larkin was a 
Wobbly rather than a Socialist, an instinctive 
class fighter who never saw much beyond a vision 
of a free Ireland in which the working man 
should have his rights. 

Mr. Fox, for all his affection for Larkin, has 
understood this, and his portrait of Larkin shows 
just how much a man depends upon the moment. 
Belfast and Dublin in the pre-1914 years were 
moving towards a revolutionary outbreak, and 
social tension was rising in England. At such a 
moment, as David Garnett once recalled in this 
journal, Larkin could appear on a platform as 









“the whole of the sweated, starved, exploited 
working-class suddenly incarnate in the shape of 
a gigantic Tarzan of all the slum jungles of the 
West.” But after 1916 and 1922, the blood- 
letting had released the pressure, and Larkin— 
powerful, attractive, dictatorial still, for all his 
imprisonment in the U.S.—could never again 
move masses of men into action. 

emergence of these three men, each em- 
bodying a different strain of temperament and of 
tactics, recalls the similar outcrop of leaders ‘and 
policies in the Chartist period. Great upheavals 
produce great men, and they have to work out 
again in new situations the conflicts and concepts 
of the past. (Consider, in our time, the reweav- 
ing of the patterns of 1848 in Hungary.) It is 
meaningless to urge that we should “go back” 
to Keir Hardie, or Tom Mann or William Morris 
or Jim Larkin. If a comparable crisis comes 
upon us, it will throw up new men of equal 
ability and courage. 

NorMAN MacKENziE 
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How Sérieux Are They ? 


The Mandarins. By SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR. 

Translated by L. M. FRIEDMAN. Collins. 18s. 
_ It was high time that this extremely important 
novel became available in English. The trans- 
lation, which has a distinct American flavour, 
does the book less than justice; the edge of 
Simone de Beauvoir’s style has been blunted, and 
the intellectual precision of much of the dialogue 
has disappeared. But this is a minor drawback. 
The Mandarins is not to be read for its literary 
elegance, or for its story, which is crude and even 
melodramatic, but because it gives us, under a 
thin fictional veneer, a brilliant survey of the 
post-war French intellectual. Its sweep, its 
variety, its accuracy, its objectivity (remarkable 
in a woman of Mme de Beauvoir’s beliefs and 
prejudices) combine to present a dazzling 
panorama of the giants of the Left Bank, their 
friendships and alliances, their microscopic (but 
momentous) shifts to the Left or Right, their 
desperate controversies, their ultimate  self- 
betrayals. All are present and correct, and one 
does not have to be a detective to identify them: 
Sartre, Camus, Aragon, Pierre Hervé, Claude 
Bourdet, D’Astier de la Vigérie, Raymond Aron, 
Merleau-Ponty, all buzzing furiously round the 
St. Germain honey-pot. 

The story centres around the battle for political 
control of L’Espoir, an intellectual daily which is 
clearly based on the old Combat of the immediate 
post-war period, and it culminates in the cata- 
clysm of the Kravchenko Case, the real watershed 
of modern French intellectual life. The Leit- 
motif of the book is a question: “What attitude 
should I adopt towards the Communists?” It is 
a question to which no French intellectual has 
succeeded in giving a satisfactory answer—not, 
Lord knows, for want of trying—because, 
although the Party revolts him, it is still the party 
of the revolution and of the industrial working- 
class; and all French intellectuals are, by defini- 


June Opie’s Dver my 
Dead Body 


Crossing from New Zealand June Opie 
was aggressively healthy. Within a week 
she was lying in an iron lung, completely 
paralysed except for one eyelid. Un- 
daunted she began her eventful battle 
against polio, and this is her own spon- 
taneous and ebullient story of that fight. 
There are few heroics, but the book 
catches her unquenchable zest for life 
and frank interest in people. 16s 

















HE FAR EAST 


In this history the societies, institutions 
aD and beliefs of the traditional far eastern 
world are seen in the process of being 
forced into a world system during the 
past century, and particularly since the 
Bolshevik revolution of 1917. 50s 
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tion, revolutionaries. An attitude of permanent 
hostility to the current physical embodiment of 
the revolutionary principle is, to them, unthink- 
able. Hence their dilemma, which Hungary has 
not solved but merely intensified. Simone de 
Beauvoir herself does not even attempt to provide 
the answer; her own comment is merely tangen- 
tial and despairing: “La gauche a perdu sa 
chaleur, la droite n’a rien appris.” 

With The Mandarins, we are far away from the 
squares of Bloomsbury, the bed-sitters of the 
Lucky Jims, the Chelsea maisonettes, or the rural 
domesticity of successful English men of letters. 
French intellectual life has far more coherence 
and discipline than its English equivalent because 
its participants have a sense of place and a sense 
of unity. The place is Paris, or rather a small 
section of it. The ambition of all French intellec- 
tuals is to get there, establish proprietary rights 
in the corner of a bar or a salon, and build up a 
physical circle of admirers. English ‘intellectuals, 
by contrast, utilise their success to emigrate from 
London, and their object in life is to be mistaken 

-for minor members of the aristocracy. French 
intellectuals are not interested in such things. 
They are all bourgeois anyway, and their social 
position is perfectly well-defined. As in The 
M , they discuss the working-class pas- 
sionately, but only as an abstraction; they do not 
meet workers, and they do not attempt to. 
Equally, when they attend a society salon, they 
may experience a feeling of unease, but on poli- 
tical, not social, grounds, or because they fear 
they are wasting time. Their principal interest is 
the respective prises de position which their 
fellow-intellectuals take in response to contem- 
porary phenomena or events; this gives them 
their sense of unity and occupies most of their 
energies. In short, they do not, like their English 
equivalents, work largely in isolation; they require 
gregarious stimulation, and their writings are not 
so much individual works as episodes in an end- 
less chain-reaction. 
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All this, of course, means that French intellec- 
tuals spend a great deal of their time in the ancil- 
lary activities of writing: the café-discussions, the 
reading of vast numbers of reviews and news- 
papers, the signing and writing of manifestos and 
protests, and complex manoeuvrings to secure the 
support of organs of opinion. There is relatively 
little time left for writing itself and for serious 
reading (though I fear they would challenge my 
definition of “serious”). Nearly all French 
intellectuals write far too quickly—Sartre recently 
defined his position on Hungary in a 50,000-word 
essay which took him just over a week to write— 
and although this haste is rarely reflected in the 
quality of their prose; since good French, unlike 
good English, can be written at great speed, it 
often leads to prolixity in the presentation of their 
arguments. On the rare occasions when an Eng- 
lish intellectual writes a “think-piece,” he is 
usually sharper than his French colleague. 

The second weakness of the French intellec- 
tual—the failure to do sufficient serious reading— 
is more fundamental. An intelligent, educated 
Frenchman of twenty-one has already read all 
the great literary and philosophical classics;. his 
tragedy, especially if he becomes a professional 
intellectual, is that he rarely reverts to them. 
When he enters a café to meet his friends, he will 
carry under his arm a vast, disorganised bundle 
of current controversy—the latest issues of Arts, 
Esprit, La Table Ronde, Les Temps Modernes, 
France-Observateur, La Revue de Paris, Les 
Nouvelles Littéraires, and three or four new 
books—but scarcely anything which has been 
published more than six months before. Henri, 
the Camus-like hero of The Mandarins, com- 
plains, hopelessly, that he never gets time to do 
any reading. Naturally: he has to keep his head 
above the sea of words which- flow inexorably 
from the French literary machine. In a recent 
interview with a French paper, Roger Peyrefitte 
said that the central influence in his literary life 
had been Anatole France, and added: “though I 
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His exposition of the change of suit, his 
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condemnation of “leeway ”—all these need 
detailed study, and the book does not pretend 
or of interest except to the 
advanced player. 

“Everything he has said is worth saying. 
The book stands out as a major work of 
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haven’t read him since I was young, of course.” 
The “of course” is significant. 

True, the French intellectual’s passionate pre- 
occupation with what is ephemeral gives him a 
certain strength and nobility—The Mandarins 
does not debate the permanent problems of class 
and sex so much as the burning issues of our 
time—but it tends to undermine his self-con- 
fidence as a writer. In relation to the energy he 
expends, his measurable impact on French society 
is small. He can win fame, even wealth; but the 
C.P. regards him merely as an expendable beast 
of burden; and if he breaks with them, he simply 
becomes a showpiece convert of the Right. He 
can influence Frenchmen’s minds, never their 
policies. And, unlike his English colleague, he 
finds it difficult to find compensation in the re- 
discovery of eternal truths which, after all, is the 
real business of the intellectual. His ideas grow 
shop-worn so quickly that life becomes merely an 
exhilarating race to keep up with the present, 
punctuated with moments of sadness and despair. 
In all these respects, The Mandarins is a faith- 
ful portrait of the age and the society it describes. 
Too faithful, indeed, to be a great work of art: 
published in 1954, it is already slightly—almost 
imperceptibly—out of date. 

PAUL JOHNSON 


Thought 


Existence and Being. By MARTIN HEIDEGGER. 
Introduction by WERNER Brock. Vision 
Press. 35s. 

Justice. By Joser Pieper. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

The Case for Modern Man. By CHARLES 


FRANKEL. Macmillan. 18s. 

Faith and Logic. Edited by Basil MITCHELL. 
Allen & Unwin. 21s. 

History of Religions. By E.O.James. English 
Universities Press. ‘7s. 6d. 

The Person in Psychology. By PAut LAFITTE. 
Routledge. 25s. 


The Dramatic Universe. By J. G. BENNETT. 
Hodder & ‘Stoughton. Vol.1I. 42s. 


Chin in hand, elbow on right knee, eyes with- 
out focus, somebody is at it all the time. If they 
are lucky enough to live in the country, they 
go out for long walks in the afternoon or 
straighten their backs from the spade and stand 
until a sigh eases their rigidity. Eventually their 
desks claim them, or they pace dictating, or 
scribbled notes expand in the lecture-room. 
Foreigners are supposed to be better at it than 
we are. Certainly, the foreigner often seems to 
approach this matter differently. He is likely, if 
a Frenchman, to speak of “ma pensée” as he 
might of his liver. Of what he may do if a 
German, nobody has given more eloquent demon- 
strations than Professor Dr. Heidegger, once 
Rector at Freiburg-im-Breisgau. 

Among the books listed above (whose total of 


two thousand pages I do not claim to have read) 
three are by native thinkers, and five were written 
in English, though it may be that, in Australia 
and America respectively, their thoughts first 
came to Dr. Lafitte and Mr. Frankel in other 
languages. 

The various hands in Faith and Logic are those 
of Oxford Christian philosophers and are no 
doubt to be shaken over sherry after morning 
service at Christ Church. Professor James, him- 
self a clerk in the national Holy Orders, has usually 
taught his subject in London. His expertly con- 
ceived and informative book is one of a “Teach 
Yourself” series designed, I suppose, for people 
living in areas not well served by the W.E.A., 
in which I have always imagined that noncon- 
formist influences predominate. Dr. Lafitte I 
conceive to be a Junsian. Mr. Frankel is a 
humanist and takes (it I do not mistake him) the 
view that there is too much religion. 

Mr. Bennett’s book is very long, and there is 
more to come. Anybody who feels that the 
universe is large and that the human spirit is 
involved with the Milky Way will find here quite 
well-written stuff and diagrams to feed his fan- 
tasies. A middle-aged Outsider suffering from 
claustrophobia is more likely to push Gurdjieff 
and Ouspensky away as phantoms surviving from 
the Yogi-bogeyism of the Twenties and Thirties. 

I am enormously impressed by Dr. Pieper. He 
is a Thomist; whether he is also a practising 
Roman Catholic and can be thought representa- 
tive of German Catholicism at present is not made 
clear. He quotes Kant, Plato and even Plotinus, 
as well as St. Thomas Aquinas and Aristotle. 
On the face of it, we have here little but texts 
(predominantly from St. Thomas) with Dr. 
Pieper’s glosses. Negatively, with what freedom 
from prejudgment and oratorical excitement, Dr. 
Pieper leads us to examine the basis of every 
measure we urge, every stand we take up. Chris- 
tian thinkers cannot do better than think about 
cardinal virtues. None of these virtues is specific- 
ally Christian, but it may well be that only Chris- 
tians are in a position to think about them can- 
didly and with exactitude today. I do recommend 
Dr. Pieper’s little book, admirably translated by 
Laurence E. Lynch, and I wish it were cheaper. 
I cannot think of anybody who would not read it 
with advantage of some kind. 

Dr. Pieper’s main point is that, while the being 
a just man is as subjective as it is to be tem- 
perate, fortitudinous or prudent, justice itself is 
objective (there is a case for inverted commas here, 
but we are all too prone to them). Heidegger 
represents an extreme of philosophical subjec- 
tiveness. He wants to know (as Professor Ayer 
does) what can properly be said about this evident 
thing or that obtruding person, but he also wants 
to know (unlike Professor Ayer) what he is him- 
self and why he should be standing there wonder- 
ing what to say about this thing or that person 
or making statements or pseudo-statements at 
all. Professor Heidegger is not complacent. 
There is something decidedly complacent about 
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the English critical philosopher's delight in cop. 
cluding that nothing much can be said. 

Traduttori traditori. As a general Proposition, 
I subscribe to the view that very few words in 
any language are able to be directly translated 
into any other. This does not make translation 
impossible. Heidegger is a hard case. There m 
nevertheless, somewhere be somebody who could 
give you his flavour in part without leaning over, 
breathing in your face, tugging your coat sleeve 
and reminding you that “existence” in English 
means one thing and that “ Dasein” and “Vor. 
handenheit” and “ das Seiendes” and “ Existenz” 
all means something quite different. The fact that 
the French. have only one word for “mind,” 
“wit” and “spirit” has never yet led to serious 
misunderstanding. It is all very well to make 
jokes about “Fleisch” and “Geist” and to argue 
that in German you can only say, “The ghost 
is willing, but the meat is weak.” This has never 
caused misunderstanding between the followers 
of John Wesley and German Lutheran Protestant- 
ism. It ought to be possible to do something 
about Heidegger. 

The present volume is only his in part. It is 
rather a book about Heidegger by Dr. Werner 
Brock, with. four short pieces of Heidegger's, 
translated by four hands, as addenda. The 
of Mr. Rudolf Friedmann may be detected some- 
where obscurely in the pie, and a foreword by 
Stefan Schimanski contains the substance of an 
account of going to see Heidegger in his mountain 
hut which I remember reading in, I think, 
Tribune soon after the wat. This is an unrevised 
second edition. It contains no intimation even 
that the engaging if sometimes unreliable 
Schimanski long since afforded us a poignant 
example of Nichtmehrdasein. 

The four Heidegger pieces consist of two essays 
on Hélderlin, the famous Was ist Metaphysik? 
(once stylishly taken to pieces by Carnap) and 
a lecture on The Essence of Truth which I had 
not seen before. The argument seems to be that 
truth is human freedom exercised in regard to 
the proffered reality of a thing. I find myself 
quickly reduced to staring at all those inverted 
commas and German words in brackets with 
just such a hypochondriacal fixity as I have some- 
times thought characterised the phenomenolo- 
gical outlook. 

RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 


New Novels 


Growing Up. 
13s. 6d. 

The Sound of Waves. By YuKIOo MISHIMA. 
Secker & Warburg. 12s. 6d. m 

The Abode of Love. By AuBREY MENEN. Chatto 
& Windus. 13s. 6d. 

The ae By ALBERT Camus. Hamish Hamilton. 

iS. ° 


Sometimes the novel-reviewer’s parcel is really 
so heterogeneous that there is no opportunity for 
anything in the way of polite introductory 
rambling. This week we have a Kensington saga 
of adolescent girlhood that turns out to be much 
better than one might expect, a modern Japanese 
version of one of the really primordial half-dozen 
plots, a precise and witty little extravaganza about 
a Victorian agapemone and an obscure, boring and 
pretentious monologue about the plight of modern 
man or the modern French intellectual. It is not 
a good week for the novel of ideas. The first 
three are about love, which hardly singles them 
out, they are pleasant to read and they are not 
intended to prove anything. In their modest way 
they are pure imaginative literature, inverited, or 
at least embellished, narratives of human 
experience and each has a specific enjoyment to 
give. The Fall is not very obviously about any- 
thing in particular and offers nothing but an 
illusory flavour of importance. 

The situation of Miss Lucas’s heroine, Lucy, is 
calculated to freeze the heart of any habitual 
novel-reader. Lucy is Catholic and lives with her 
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two clever Somervillian sisters and their widowed 
Mummy just off Kensington High Street. From 
there excursions are made to rural Sussex to visit 
Granfer, a lite relic, who is looked after by 
Rose, a fey and t insanely self-centred con- 
yert, who calls Mass “service.” It is the mid- 
Twenties and matric and the hols lie ahead. From 
Arthur Marshall we move on to Sandy Wilson 
and from him, as Lucy matures and left-wing 
men become attentive, to Christopher 
Isherwood. The pattern of the book is deter- 
mined by Rose, for it begins with her breaking- 
off an engagement and ends with her moving her 
kit into the house of an elderly and gluttonous 
French nature-healer after she has left her 
husband. Lucy’s own adjustment to the world is 
set out in the space left by Rose’s unedifying pro- 
gression. This gives the book a lop-sided air since 
all the best things in it concern Lucy. What 
makes it worth reading is the acuteness of Miss 
Lucas’s perceptions and the adroitness with which 
she triumphantly avoids the awful temptations of 
her subject-matter. Her perceptiveness is first 
shown by the cropping-up of hard physical detail 
in what seems a glossy magazine-story surface. 
In the circumstances it comes as an agreeable 
shock to find Lucy picking her toenails after a hot 
bath. More important is the penetrating account 
of elusive aspects of social life. Miss Lucas is 
particularly good on the open and unpredictable 
malevolences of school life and on the special 
set of emotions evoked by parties, on what it is 
like when a friend avoids your eye and again when 
you avoid his. The authenticity with which 
she recaptures things easily forgotten is not con- 
fined to the generous supply of entertaining con- 
temporary detail. Its most impressive use is in 
the account of Lucy’s first encounters with love, 
particularly in the description of the mixed feel- 
ings with which she reads her first love-letter. 
Growing Up is a collection of bits and pieces, but’ 
some of them are excellent. It is lively, sym- 
pathetic and admirably free from self-indulgence. 
The Sound of Waves is a very simple and 
unassuming affair. Most of the fun of reading it 
comes from its remoteness. Odd scraps of 
Westernness here and there heighten the effect 
of distance as when a Verlaine poem is quoted in 
the mimeographed bulletin of the remote fishing 
village’s Youth Association, and in such things as 
this mysterious’ sentence: “Unlike the environ- 
ment of city youths, always exploding with thrills, 
Utajima had not a single pin-ball parlour, not a 
single bar, not a single waitress.” Since for the 
most part the story might have been set two 
thousand years ago this is like finding a bit of Fray 
Bentos label in the middle of a dish of sweet-and 
sour pork. The characterisation is very faint and 
the plot is not exactly new. Shinji, son of a poor 
widow, falls in love with Hatsue, daughter of the 
owner of two boats. She loves him too but her 
father forbids them to meet. The lighthouse- 
keeper’s daughter, on holiday from Tokyo Uni- 
versity, complicates matters by spreading a false 
rumour. But she owns up, Shinji vindicates him- 
self in father’s eyes and everything turns out all 
fight. Apart from a splendid scene where the 
women of the village, sitting naked on the shore 
in the course of their profession of diving for 


fish, discuss their breasts with great detail and 


Setiousness, there is not much to hold the attention 
in this pale and amiable little book. But to pass 
from the monthly rite, by which father’s death is 
tommemorated, and visits to the sea-god’s shrine 
© the deduction of the Fishing Co-operative’s 
& commission is somehow compelling. 
_Mr. Aubrey Menen has a distinctive reputation 
and is recommended by his admirers as something 
yt of the ordinary. The Abode of Love is the 
first of his books I have read but I see their point. 
is a fictional reconstruction of the career of 
James Prince who coped with the desires 
made him such an unsatisfactory clergyman 
by inventing a small religion to accommodate 
them. He was lucky in finding four wealthy sisters 
to endow it and to take their turns in his bed. 
Prince leans heavily on the advice of Sergeant 
Bunt of the Marines, a fine comic figure plagued 
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by the same constitutional difficulty. The book is 
written with great elegance and apparently effort- 
less lucidity and is skilfully navigated between two 
dangerous reefs. On the one hand there is no 
sniggering or desire to shock, and on the other 
no laborious satire at the expense of Victorian 
hypocrisy and so forth. It is not a satire at all, in 
fact, but a fable without a moral. There are some 
charming Victorian touches in the mountebank of 
a railway promoter and in the general sonority of 
everyone’s diction, but they are laid on with 
economy. 

The Fall, an English translation of M. Camus’s 
La Chute, has very much larger pretensions than 
the other three books. It takes the form of a con- 
fession or apologia delivered by a formerly suc- 
cessful Parisian lawyer to someone he meets by 
chance in his exile in Amsterdam. Clamence, the 
narrator, used to be a fountain of insincere liberal 
rhetoric and a sexual virtuoso but the hollowness 
of his existence was revealed to him and he aban- 
doned the whole thing. Now in the Mexico Bar 
in Amsterdam’s dock area he practises the métier 
of judge-penitent, having won the right to judge 
others by the thoroughness with which he con- 
demns himself. It is hard to see what to make'of 
it all. Clamence’s previous life is such a crude 
and jejune stereotype that its condemnation 
cannot be taken to apply to anything but the day- 
dreams of French adolescents. The problem is: 
who is being ironical at the expense of what? Is 
it Clamence now about Clamence then or Camus 
about Clamence in general or what? The book 
has a sort of negative religiosity, nervously dis- 
guised with trivial abuse of the Church, in its 
suggestions of belief in original sin. The style is 
unattractive if apt, being the oblique and stilted 
flow of a man working his way round to asking 
for a loan. There is a good deal of jaded Bohemian 
rot about the bourgeoisie being worse than pro- 
fessional criminals (are we not all guilty, etc.) and 


outbursts of cynical anguish about platitudes, e.g., | 


“don’t believe your friends when they ask you 
to be sincere with them.” One might define 





j 
} 


stupidity as the state of needing to be told this. | 


ANTHONY QUINTON 


The Apprehender 


Memoirs of a Bow Street Runner. By HENRY 
GoppaRD. Museum Press. 18s. 


| 
| 


The Bow Street runners, our earliest police | 


detectives, established by Fielding in 1749 and 
replaced in 1839 by the Metropolitan Police, have 
attracted no historian. Their records have long 
been dispersed and their reputation rests in- 
securely on the loose strictures Dickens scattered 
in the pages of Household Words. In 1862 he 
described them in a letter as “a slack institution ” 
and dismissed the author of these obviously 
authentic and frequently absorbing memoirs as 
“still existing in questionable shape.” At that 
date Goddard was, in fact, in very good shape 
indeed, had completed 15 years’ service with the 
Runners, nine years as Chief Constable of North- 
ampton, and was combining an agreeable sinecure 
as doorkeeper to the House of Lords with a well 
merited and flourishing practice as a private 
detective. He completed his memoirs between 
1875 and 1879 and died in 1883. 

Throughout a long life the range of his activi- 
ties was wide enough to satisfy the most avid 
romantic. He apprehended Chunee the Mad 





Elephant who held up the Strand, spied on the | 


Chartists and arrested one of their leaders, 
shadowed the egregious Duke of Brunswick, 
recovered the plate stolen from the Travellers’ 
Club and the gold from the Dover Mail, pursued 
an absconding insurance agent with a clubfoot 
to the Opera House at Melbourne, and traced an 
undischarged bankrupt “to a log hut on a prairie 
near the Rock River with his trousers tucked up, 
mowing wet grass in the territory of Wisconsin.” 

Goddard began his career amid a welter of 
petty thieves, on a diet of “salt beef and carrots 


| 


washed down with beer,” rose to escorting the | 


future Emperor of Russia, delivering a personal 
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The 
Commonwealth Relations 
Office List, 1957 


A standard reference work providing an authori- 
tative source of information for students of con- 
stitutional history, organisations interested in 
the Commonwealth, and libraries. Cloth bound. 

21s. (post 8d.) 


The Colombo Plan 


Reviews economic progress to date and outlines 
the tasks which still lie ahead for the countries 
of South-East Asia. (Cmnd. 50), 

5s. 6d. (post 4d.) 


Moving 
from the Slums 


A consideration of the domestic, social, and 
economic problems to be faced when moving 
families housed in slum clearance areas to ac- 
commodation on rural housing estates. 

Is. 9d. (post 2d.) 
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from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


VITAL BOOKS 


THE APPROACH TO MARRIAGE 6/9 
By E, PARKINSON SMITH 

This new book is offered as a course in Marriage preparation. 
The author writes frankly on the problems connected with the 
intimate and everyday problems of married life, and couples who 
are contemplating marriage will find it of great assistance. 


THE PHYSICAL CONTENT OF MARRIAGE 6/9 
By E, PARKINSON SMITH 

This book seeks to promote a thorough knowledge of the tech- 
nique of sex and to provide a sound philosophy of the subject 
of married life. Many problems of marital adjustment are treated 
from a practical and common-sense viewpoint. 


LOVE BEFORE MARRIAGE 6/9 

By A. V. LEONARD 

Considers frankly some of the problems which young people have 

to face during the period before marriage. The contents include: 

Religion and Sex Education; Finding a Mate; Courtship and 

Engagement; The Physical Side of Courtship, etc., etc. 
——___ 


BIRTH CONTROL AND YOU 96 
By ANTHONY HAVIL, B.A, 

The most concise and explicit examination of the subject yct 
published. This book is designed to teach contraception; at the 
same time it indicates that there are situations where it should 
not be used. The contents cover the subject in a comprehensive 
manner and the book is illustrated and includes a list of Family 
Planning Association Clinics, etc. 


ee 
NATURE’S OWN BIRTH CONTROL 8/3 
By Dr. H. J. GERSTER 

This book is a practical survey of the Knaus Theory of Natural 
Birth Control, providing a comprehensive explanation of the 
whole subject leading up to its practical application. 


LIFE LONG LOVE (Healthy Sex and Marriage) 6/9 
By RENNIE MACANDREW 
The purpose of this book is to prevent or help solve some of the 
problems of love in men and women, and to increase human 
understanding. 

“Its great merit consists in its straightforwardness of expres- 
sion . . . its scientific simplicity, It should prove a very useful 
textbook.”"—New Statesman and Nation. 











WANTED—A CHILD 5/6 
By RENNIE MACANDREW 
A book to help couples who want children. This book contains 
a wealth of information in straightforward terms on the intricate 
subject of Sterility. 
All prices include postage 
Obtainable through your bookseller or direct from— 


THE WALES PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 169, 26, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 








Complete catalogue available on request. 
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report to William IV and supping on “ beautiful 
crimped salmon, saddle of mutton in high perfec- 
tion and pints of champagne.” Goddard was a 
very English character—snobbish, vulgar, nosy, 
decent and dauntless. He accomplished dangerous 
and exacting missions with few resources apart 
from his own wits to rely on and little more 
assistance than he could enlist by his own efforts. 
His courage was the same brand as that of Nim- 
rod’s fox-hunters who “sent their hearts over 
fences first and then followed them in the best 
way they could,” and like most police detectives 
he was a quick and adept bluffer. When asked 
(quite rightly) by a suspected thief upon what 
authority he had cut open his portmanteaux 
Goddard quickly replied “If you don’t mind you 
will get imprisoned for being in the hotel under 
a false name.” He took the false Count Reiter- 
offer into custody without a warrant and when 
asked to produce one “ pulled an old one out of 
my pocket . . . and as Her Majesty’s Coat of 
Arms was engraved upon it this satisfied him.” 
When the superintendent at Bow Street hesitated 
to receive him into custody without a warrant, 
Goddard at once said “I charge him with con- 
spiracy”—the charge was taken, the prisoner 
locked up and Goddard obtained a certificate of 
indictment early next day. 

The artless and unaffected style of these 
memoirs has a morning freshness and piquancy. 
On an April morning in 1839 Goddard observed 
in a post-chaise, 








37th INTERNATIONAL MONTESSORI TRAINING 
COURSE 
will be held at 
The Maria Montessori Training Organisation 
1, PARK CRESCENT, LONDON, W.1. 


PART A. PREPARATORY DIPLOMA COURSE 
June—September 1957. (Ages 0—6 years) 
PART B. ADVANCED DIPLOMA COURSE 


October 1957—July 1958. (Ages 6—I2 years) 
CHIEF LECTURER—MARIO M. MONTESSORI 
The results of the further Scientific Research 
into Child Development and Education, under- 
taken by Dr. Maria Montessori during the 
latter years of her life, will be given, for the 
first time in Northern Europe, during this 
series of EVENING lectures. 

Details from the Organiser. 
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a well-dressed, stout and robust looking man 
who, on seeing me, beckoned me towards him. 
As I advanced he drew in his legs, opened the 
door, pushed down the steps and jumped out 
holding his boots and stockings in his hands, and 
inquired of me if I was an Officer. ‘“ Because 
if you are,” said he, “I wish you to introduce 
me to the Chief Magistrate, as I have come over 
during the night from Jamaica in a hurricane and 
I must see him on a matter of great importance 
to the people and to the country, for you know 
and you must see that I am the finest man in 
the world and there is no man so handsome, and 
he would give me ten thousand pounds.” 


The whole book reeks of a period in which 
those English characteristics which have now 
become mere myths were occurrences in everyday 
life: even the characters have names like Pug the 
grocer, Sam Plank and Dick Poacher the Navvy. 
It is all very refreshing and agreeable and our 
thanks go to Mr. Patrick Pringle, who has intro- 
duced, edited and annotated it to perfection. 


W. H. HuGHEs 


Shorter Reviews 


Book Collecting. By Ropert L. CoLiison. Benn. 
25s. 

Mr. Collison’s training as a professional librarian 
(he is now Reference Librarian, City of Westminster) 
has given him a wide interest in bibliographical 
matters, and his approach to book-collecting is fresh 
and unfamiliar. His method has been to devote 
chapters to various aspects of book production such 
as bindings, manuscripts and proof reading, paper 
and watermarks, printing, title-pages, authors and 
editors, advertisements, cancels, piracies and 
forgeries, illustrations, publishers and finally to the 
contents. He is at pains to give examples of the 
types of problem to which bibliography can provide 
solutions, and his range is evidence of wide reading. 

Where Mr. Collison is on familiar ground his 
book is valuable and informative, in particular his 
chapter on manuscripts and his citation of the varied 
sources of biographical information and other works 
of reference. There are sections of his subject, how- 
ever, where he treads a good deal less surely, and 
a number of errors and misrepresentations, plus a 
good many misprints, are a serious blemish on an 
ambitious and in parts an interesting book. Here 
are a few examples: The Mainz Psalter appeared in 
1457 and not in 1454 (as on p. 153) or in 1484 (as 
on p. 200). It is highly misleading to refer the 
novice to “Davenport’s classic English Heraldic 
Book-stamps ” without telling him that, in the words 
of E. Gordon Duff, it is “about the most worthless 
book ever compiled”; it is quite untrue to say in 
general that “three-decker novels were not com- 
plete without their pictures,’ or that medieval 
manuscripts “had to be protected by heavy covers 
that substantially overlapped the edges of the pages ”; 
and the Roxburghe Club is a singular omission 
from an appendix entitled “ Who’s Who and What’s 
What.” A. N. L. M. 


The New Statesman and Nation, February 16, 19§7 


A Grave for a Dolphin. By ALBERTO Dent 
Prrajno. Deutsch. 15s. : 


Duke Denti di Pirajno presents himself, like 
Maugham in Sutherland’s portrait, as an Oriental 
storyteller. He reminisces about what was evid 
a full and enjoyable life as a doctor and administra. 
tor in the Italian colonies on the fringe of the Arab 
world, Tripoli and Eritrea. He has some good 
stories, or rather good anecdotes, for, whatever their 
length, they have the distinguishing quality of anec. 
dotes that, while they please and astonish, they dg 
nothing to acclimatise us to the life from which 
spring. His principal theme is the relationship that 
can come to exist between animals and men. 
the very privileged man, however, can approach an 
animal. Ordinary people are visited by them, and 
the animals, as it were, bring their darkness with 
them. Thus, a prisoner is visited by a bird, a girl 
is accompanied while swimming by a dolphin. 
Similarly, the author does not approach his African 
subjects. The characters who attract his sympathy, 
particularly children and wily merchants, are those 
whose way of living touches or amuses him without 
involvement. This extreme respect for the privacy 
of other people, together with a mellow after-dinner 
inconsequence, some descriptive passages in de luxe 
style, and a slight sentimentality about native 
women, confer upon the book an Edwardian quality. 
Those who share the author’s reserve will find him 
charming; those who are easily irritated by the voice 
of experience will not. 

J. P. 3 


Farewell to Steam. By RoGer Lioyp. Allen & 


Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


It may be that somewhere, traced by an oily finger 
on the grimy side of a B.R. tender, there is a heart- 
and-arrow device with the inscription “ Roger Lloyd 
loves Black Stanier.” His faithfulness to the stalwart 
L.M.R. “Class Fives” is of long standing. But there 
are few among the famous types of British steam loco- 
motives for which he has not an affectionate word: 
and this is his swan-song to the species as a whole. 

It is a timely and evocative group of essays and 
experiences; for its purpose, while paying tribute to 
the departing splendour of the Kings and Duchesses 
and West Countries, is to repudiate the mournful 
belief that their loss will empty the main lines of 
attraction. The railways’ magnetism, the author 
insists, lies not only in the smell of smoke and the 
gleam of brass, but in the larger, continuing tradition 
of service which has informed them ever since the 
Rocket. The diesels and electrics will not kill this 
tradition, but find a re-vivifying place in it. On such 
a theme Canon Lloyd is at his warmest; for his 
special distinction as a railway writer resides in his 
power to communicate his admiration for railwaymen. 
At a time when the public facade of the railways is 
under sharp and frequent fire, it is well that there 
should be, outside the battle, this quiet reminder of 
the firm foundation of human excellence on which the 
permanent way will always rest—whatever the shape 
of trains to come. 

S. Is 








THE ULS.S.R. 
ECONOMY 


A Statistical Abstract 
A recent publication of the 
Soviet Government affording the 
most complete and revealing data 


hitherto available on the 
economic situation of Russia, 
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“Week-end Competition 


No. 1,407 


Set by Red Setter 
. Teach not thy parent’s mother to extract 

_ The embryo juices of the bird by suction. 
The good old lady can that feat enact 

’ Quite irrespective of the kind instruction. 

On the model of this verse (quote from the 

in More Comic and Curious Verse), com- 

etitors are asked to submit quatrains ernbodying 
similarly transformed proverbs. Entries by Feb- 


ruary 26. 
Result of No. 1,404 


Set by John Pomfret 

The usual prizes are offered for an excerpt from 
‘a novel entitled The Countess of Monte-Carlo by 
any one of the following: Dumas, Mark Twain, 
Sir Walter Scott, Baroness Orczy, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, Scott Fitzgerald, Ernest Hemingway, 
P. G. Wodehouse or Randolph Churchill. Limit 
150 words. 


rt 

A copious and really brilliant entry, and one 
that I had the greatest difficulty in judging. 
Sadly I found myself having to reject entries which, 
in a leaner week, would have scored heavily— 
H. A. C. Evans’s Hemingwayesque bar room, Guy 
Kendall’s brisk line with the Baker Street squad, 
Hilary’s Scott Fitzgerald and Allan M. Laing’s 
Dumas: 

“ Qu’ est-ce-que vous dites la? Fe suis un pére, moi?” 

“ Oui, M. Le Comte.” 

“ Mais c’est incroyable. Vous en étes stir?” 
_“ Mais certainement, M. le Comte.” 

“Hé hé. Un gargon, sans doute?” 

“ Non, M. le Comte.” 

“ Ah, c’est dommage, ¢a.” 

“ Oui, M. le Comte.” 

“ Mais elle devait étre une fille, donc?” 

“ A coup stir, M. le Comte.” 

“ Hélas! pas un fils.” 

“ Non, M. le Comte.” 

“ Cependant, c'est une héritiére, aprés tout, n’est-ce 


N.B. As you probably know, Dumas was paid by 
the line. 

..A guinea each to the entries printed below. 
Runners up: Graeme Wilson, D. A. J. S., Jane 
Albrecht, A. W., Finlay P. Murdoch, Leo Spero, 
Eileen M. Haggitt, Tom Haggitt, Gwen Foyle, 
P. W. R. Foot and E. Boyle. 

DUMAS 

Citizen Bienborné turned the huge iron key of the 
Inner Chamber, remaining with Lady de Frost by 
the-door. Holding little Casino, the Countess placed 
herself beside her husband at the lectern, where the 
gteat Book of the Plus-Pluvieux stood ready open. 
His Eminence raised the Quill. A flagstone heaved 
upwards, and D’Artagnan sprang into the room. 

“ Ventrebleu! ” cried Cardinal Sournois. “ Careful 
with that sword man! ” 

-* Aramis! ” shouted D’Artagnan stupefied. He 
wheeled on the Count, who smiled at him with the 
face of Athos. ‘The Countess drew aside her veil. 
Grimaud! 

“ Mordieu! ” exclaimed D’Artagnan. 
infant? ” 

' “Tt is one of mine,” said Porthos negligently from 
the door, where his grinning lackey, Mousqueton, 
‘was shedding skirts. ‘“ We will have it for supper.” 
_ D’Artagnan gaily hoisted the sucking-pig on the 
point of his rapier. “‘ Monte-Carlo pour la France!” 
: All plunged into the depths as the door burst open. 

J. A. Linpon 


SCOTT FITZGERALD 

He had been driving for six hours since he had gotten 

the telegram from her secretary. If it had only been 

from her, he told himself, it would have been easier 

to bear: “‘ I have a daughter, Grant,” she would have 

Whispered through the print, and then their Santa 

summers. would not have risen so cold and 

sharp within him, a heap of empty shells after an 
Outgone tide. 


“But the 
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He crossed the Belgian frontier, blindly heading 
north and away. The roadside trees echoed the car- 
engine back to him in rhythmic, menacing puffs. 
He stopped for gas at a nameless village and demanded 
the telephone: the mechanic gaped, impressed, as he 
dictated the cable to Perry: “‘ Sell Lexingtons.” 

Ten hours later he stood by the sea at Elsinore. 
The other end of Europe, he thought bitterly: I 
might as well have stepped in one door of the car and 
out the other. 

WILLIAM JOHNSON 


SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 

“ This,” remarked Holmes, as we took our seats in 
the local train from Bandol, “ concludes the first 
stage of our investigation. Your Countess is an 
impostor.” 

“‘T thought her a charming and innocent young 
lady,” I said. 

“Doubtless, my dear Watson; only she is neither 
French nor English, and certainly not a Countess.” 

“How do you make that out? ” I asked, genuinely 
puzzled. 

“ Monte-Carlo is a purely fictitious title. Her 
French is fluent, but when she was counting her 
change from that mille note, she said soixante, 
septante, octante. That is the idiom of Switzerland, 
not. of France. Her English intonation is faint but 
unusual, and when she mentioned President Kruger, 
I recognised the unmistakable Dutch guttural. She 
comes from South Africa, and was educated in Geneva. 
There is undoubtedly a connection with the diamond 
industry. At Marseilles I shall make further in- 
quiries, and telegraph to Kimberley . . .” 

ALBERICK 


P. G. WODEHOUSE 
I eyed him in dumb amazement. 
“ Secretary to who?” I demanded. 


“The Countess of Monte-Carlo,” repeated 


_ Ukridge airily. 


I glanced at the clock. Seven a.m. It occurred to 
me that he had been on one of his all-night cadging 
parties, and was not quite. I said so. 

Ukridge looked pained. 

“Of course I’m quite, laddie. Dash it, I’m a 
working man now. Wouldn’t be cricket.” 

He assumed a righteous expression that I found 
nauseating at that early hour. 

“But how . . .?” I began. 

“Oh!” Ukridge flapped a careless hand upsetting 
a glass of water and causing a box of pills to scatter 
its contents all over the floor. I groaned. 

“ All right, laddie,” came a muffled voice from 
under the bed, “ used to this sort of thing. Fact is,”— 
here he raised a face the colour of a worried tomato— 
“the Countess is—er—dash it! She’s having a baby— 
what! ” 

HAZEL 


e 
City Lights 
Anticl* nax 
At a touch sweet pleasure melteth: the City, 








constantiy thinking of next week’s headlines, is | 
There is | 


constantly disenchanted with today’s. 
a sour smell of anticlimax about at the moment. 


For weeks it had looked gaily for a cut in Bank | 


rate: the waiting crowd grew larger as time went 
on, anticipation swelled, the celebrations became 
more confident and more noisy. Towards the 
end, indeed, a few of the fainter-hearted were be- 
ginning to slip away, suspecting that the whole 
thing might turn out to be a hoax. But it had 
gone too far for that. Grandma announced what 
she was expected to announce at very much the 


time she was expected to announce it—and the | 


crowd, given no more than it had already cele- 
brated away, shuffled home dispiritedly. 
Grandma has been magnificently ingenious. 
She had made a mistake, first in pushing Bank 
rate to 55 per cent. and then in keeping it there 
for so long. She wanted to bring it quietly down, 
to ease the strain on the budget and the balance of 
payments and make it possible to sell government 
stocks to the public again. And she had to do 
this without creating a mood of general relaxation 

















‘Golden Treasury of 
Immortal Performances” 


An addition 
to the series 


“FIFTY YEARS 


OF GREAT 
OPERATIC SINGING” 


Volume VI 





recreating unforgettable performances of 
AMELITA GALLI-Curcl, T1TTA RUFFO, ANTONIO SCOTTI, 
LucreziA Bort, MATTIA BATTISTINI, 
Emmy DestInn, ENRICO Caruso, 
Louise HOMER, DAME NELLIE MELBA, 
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Company Meeting 


F.W. WOOLWORTH & CO. 





CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
F. W. Woolworth and Co., Ltd., will be held on 
March 8, in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
Statement by the Chairman, Mr. R. J. Berridge: — 

The year 1956 constituted the 48th year of trading 
of the company and I trust that the report of the 
directors and the accounts will give satisfaction. 
The company’s progress continued. For yet another 
year turnover increased substantially—to a greater 
extent than during 1955 in fact. It is thus reason- 
able to conclude that the company’s policy of merit- 
ing in still greater measure the confidence of the 
shopping public through the merchandise values on 
the stores’ counters was successful. 

On the other hand the trading profit of the parent 
company increased by no more than 2.88 per cent., 
for the reasons that follow. Gross Profit margins 
were lower as a whole, partly due to the Purchase 
Tax increases levied in October, 1955. In particular 
the public did not take kindly to the entirely new 
30 per cent. tax on many household goods which 
had always been free of tax previously, even during 
the war years. As a consequence, shoppers virtually 
imposed a buying freeze on these articles. Expenses 
were substantially higher, mainly due to wages and 
rates payments; wages represent the major proportion 
of total overheads and so when they stride ahead, 
profits are reduced materially. 


RATEABLE VALUES 


The new Valuation Lists for Rates resulted in the 
substantial increase of £500,000 per annum being 
levied on the company’s Stores for the full year from 
April 1, 1956, or £375,000 for the nine months to 
December 31, 1956. 

The proposed 20 per cent. reduction of Rateable 
Values of Shops dating from April 1, 1957, is thus 
most welcome, but I suggest it is no more than an 
equitable adjustment in relation to other classes of 
property. For the whole of 1957, however, Rates 
may well be much the same as for 1956, in that for 
the first three months of the current year payments 
will be at present levels or £125,000 more than 
for the same period of 1956. 

During last year 42 new stores were opened in 
areas where the company had not been represented 
previously, together with.the last of the blitzed stores 
at Kingsbury, North London. These additions raise 
the grand total to 955 stores in operation at the end 
of 1956. A considerable number of existing stores 
also were either enlarged and/or modernised. 

The new stores include 12 Self-Service stores, 
giving an overall total of 29 operating on this basis. 
Self-Service has become more popular with the 
public during the past year, but as the problems 
set by their mode of operation are not entirely solved, 
the board’s policy is to continue with this type of 
development with some caution. 


PROFITS AND ALLOCATIONS 


Net profit before taxation amounted to £23,319,355 
compared with £22,523,066 for 1955. The increase 
was thus £796,289 or 3.54 per cent. The subsidiary 
companies contributed £44,057, this amount being 
attributable to the Kingston, Jamaica, store (for the 
full year to June 30, 1956) and to the Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, store (for the eight months to June 30, 
1956). These profits augur well for the future and 
are beginning to represent a good yield for the 
investment made in those areas. 

Income Tax rose to £9,853,238 compared with 
£9,723,271 for 1955, an increase of £129,967, the 
full addition occasioned by the increased profits being 
reduced by higher allowances for tax purposes. The 
proposed final dividend is 2s. per unit of Ordinary 
Stock compared with Is. 10d. per unit of Stock 
last year. 

What can be said of the prospects for 1957? 
It must be encouraging to all of us to read of the 
steps that are to be taken to put this Country of 
ours in a stronger position economically. To achieve 
this, mention has already been made of incentives. 
So that the whole population will play its part, a 
reduction of taxation in one form or another is 
undoubtedly a pre-requisite, applicable both to 
individuals and to companies alike. 

In this new and encouraging atmosphere the com- 
pany’s trading will participate in any greater pros- 
perity that results with the horizon dimmed only by 
the prospect of overheads rising at a greater rate 
than the gross profit on additional business. 





at home or reviving speculation against the £ 
abroad. So she waited until everyone was so used 
to the idea that it would be an anticlimax when 
it eventually came. She made sure that the City 
editors were well briefed, and they all—with the 
exception of an over-eager young evening or two 
—agreed that the change was purely technical, of 
no interest at all except to those who (like them- 
selves) understood the technicalities of the thing. 
And finally she made sure that the technical moral 
—short rates may come down, long rates stay 
where they are—was well rammed home. The 
government broker raised his price for short- 
dated bonds, while proclaiming that he would sell 
as many long-dated stocks as were necessary to 
keep their price steady. A couple of days later he 
was given the means to put this warning into 
effect: the government announced an offer to the 
public of £300m. of the longest-dated stock in the 
list. ‘The public will take very little notice of the 
offer, but the various public departments which 
hold large quantities of stock will take up the new 
issue; it will be at the disposal of the government 
broker to sell when he feels that selling is called 
for. 2 4 . 

The Treasury still feels that the economy, or 
parts of it, is too seriously strained for restric- 
tions to be relaxed. The Bank seems to think 
that the budget ought to be the next milestone, 
but will probably not interfere seriously if market 
short-term rates begin to fall again. Whether or 
not they do depends largely on the outside 
demand for Treasury bills. The Bank suc- 
ceeded, while the market was rising, in selling 
large amounts of stock to the public: bank 
deposits fell, and bank liquidity may be back to 
near its conventional minimum by March. This 
may make the banks reluctant to buy gilt-edged, 
and will obviously affect the terms and timing of 
the next government issue. It also means that 
they will be out to get all the Treasury bills they 
can, and if outside competition for the limited 
supply remains strong the rate may begin to come 
down further. 

*x * * 

A good deal of the cumbersome artificiality 
of the monetary machine arises from the conven- 
tions introduced 25 years ago to prevent the play 
of market forces from pushing the discount 
houses out of existence. In the last few weeks, 
these have shown slight signs of cracking. The 
main discount houses, for example, tender as a 
syndicate for the weekly offering of Treasury 
bills: no member is allowed to bid more than 
the common price, though he can opt out if he 
thinks the price too high. The only competition 
comes from outside bidders, and the syndicate 
has to fix its price at a figure which brings it a 
maximum number of the bills offered at a 
minimum cost. This is far from easy: when out- 
side competition is strong, the weekly discussion 
becomes more anithated and the system comes 
under strain. A short time ago, in fact, the strain 
grew to the point where members were allowed 
to bid very slightly more than the common tender 
for a small part of their ration. The effect of the 
change in practice may be slight, though it tends 
to make for sharper changes and may have 
hastened the pace of the recent fall. In prin- 
ciple, as the first sign of competition returning 
to the market, it is of some interest. 

The banks, too, are beginning to find that 
restrictive practices have their drawbacks. In the 
past, a large proportion of the call money they 
lend to the discount houses to finance their bill 
holdings has been lent at a fixed rate, tied to the 
level of Bank rate, and only a marginal amount 
left free. to fluctuate with the state of the market. 
At times the discount houses—berrowing at a 
fixed rate and earning at a variable rate—do 
rather better than the banks think proper, and 
the question has been up for discussion again 
recently. It seems likely that the discount 
market, for all its love of a cosy life, will have to 
pay a fluctuating market rate on a higher propor- 
tion of its call money in the future. 

TAURUS 
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The Chess Board 


No. 379. Watch Those Youngsters 


When Larsen, at the age of 21, was named a grand. 
master he was not the youngest to achieve such greg 
distinction, both Panno and Spassky having got the 
title while still in their ’teens. Such glory may. wel 
be within the reach of 14-year-old Bobby Fisher whog 


remarkable game .against Byrne I ventured to hail 


as a mark of budding genius; and even earlier resuig 
may be expected from another young 

W. J. Lombardy, who was 18 when, a few month 
ago, Reshevsky consented to play him a match 
and just about managed to win the last game after 
five very hard-fought draws. Here’s one of them, 
a most exciting game indeed. . 
w Reis TREES 2 OS O08 Eh a 
0-0; (8) Q-Q2, Kt-B3; (9) B-QB4, Kt-QR4; (10) B-Kt3, 
seen tines be besth. and thy Senco aaa 
(11) B-R6, R-Bl; (12) P-KR4,B x B; (3) Os Be 


RNAS GRO Ae FEE 
295 x Kt +) t-B3; (1 - -Ki- 
(20) P-Kt4, Q-Kt3! pihk: C19) PKS, ae 


The point of Reshevsky’s plan is the threat of . . . Q-K6 for defen- 
sive as well as offensive reasons. As for young 
next move, he should have given the P a double-push, as Edward 
(21) P-QB3, P-O4; (22) P-Kt5, P x KP (23) P x KP. 
- 5 == > “KO, x 3 > 
03} P x Kt, Q x KP; (25) R-KR4, B-Kt5!; (26) 0-0-0, gis 
27) Kt-Kt3, Q-B5 ch; (28) R-Q2, Q x Q; (29) R x Q, Rn 
Now, if the ite QBP were on c4 ite could force the win. 
by (30) R-Q5; It would be his best move anyway, as Edward 
Lasker proves in his excellent analysis. Instead, the youngster 
made a bloomer, overlooking the devilish counter-mine 
by Reshevsky with less than a minute left for his next ten moves, 
(30) R(2)-R2??, R-Q1!!; (31) R-Q2, R-R8 ch; (32) K-B2, 
Se RRND GARCR BeAGD ESE ARR 
mi > xk; xP, > > > > 

R-KR8; (40) P-B4, R-R5?? a celia ae 

With barely a second to spare for his last move 
before the time-control Reshevsky put the R on the 
one square where (41) Kt-K6 ch regained the exchange 
for White. Having sealed .. . R x Kt and spent two 
days analysing the position Reshevsky conceded the 
draw. If those boys Lombardy and Fisher get the 
coaching and support they deserve—and I under- 
stand they are getting it—they may well cut a dash for 
the U.S.A. even in the next team-tournament; and 
just to prove that some youngsters could play chess 
even in the pre-atomic age, here’s a game won ina 
1920 simultaneous exhibition by one Samuel 
Rzeszewski, better known now as Sammy Reshevsky. 
He was 8 years old when he played this game. 
(1) P-K4, P-K4; (2) P-KB4, P x P; (3) B-B4, B-K2; (4) Kt-KB3,. 
B-R5 ch; (5) P-Kt2, P x P; (6) 0-0, P ~ P ch; (7) Ri KURI 
(8) P-Q4, Q-K2; (9) B x Kt, P x B; (10) Kt-K5, B-B3; (11) Q-R5, 
R-B1; (12) Kt x BP!, QxP ch; (13) K x P, Q x BP ch; (14) K-Kt3, 
resigns. 


A: S. Reshevsky 1951 


GH 4 5 i 
Ae St ip 7) 


The 4-pointer for beginners 
is a position in which White 
played R-KB3. Black could 
not resist the temptation of 
. . - P-K5. How was he 
punished? 

B, a win, is pretty and 
instructive, and easy enough 

we, yg, for 6 ladder-points. C (for 
fal “| 7 points) is a draw and quite 
= A) a beauty. We owe it to the 
courtesy of G. S. Fisher. Usual prizes. Entries 
by February 25. 


B: A. A. Troitzky 1910 











Van 


Gy, 














REPORT on No. 376 


Set January 26 
A: (1) . . . BxP ch; (2) KxB, Kt-Kt5 ch etc 


B: (1) P-R4, -KKt7; (2) K-B4, K-R6; (3) P-R5, K-R5!; (@ 
P-R6, K-R4; (5) P-R7, K-Kt3l; (6) P=R! etc. 

C: (1) R-KR8, R-Q7 ch; (2) K-B1! (K-B3?), R-Q8 ch! (R- 
KKt7?); (3) K-K2, R-KKt8; (4) RxP ch, K-Kt6; (5) R-Ri, 


R-Kt7 ch; (6) K-K3, K-Kt5; (7) R-R2, R-Kt6 ch; (8) K-B2. 


R-B6 ch; (9) K-Ktl etc. 

Many correct solutions. Prizes: C. Allen, M. A. 
Anderson, E. W. Carmichael, W. T.:Maccall. Will 
E. Croker please send his address. While I am abroad 
this and next month entries to be forwarded in time 
must reach the office by Monday 2nd delivery. ASSIAG ~ 
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k-en or . 238 ACROSS 25. “ An may be crossed 15. Disease in which one passes 
Week-end Crossword No 1. Shell for the vehicle with a in love ” (Sheridan) (6). sway if there is no help (8). 
Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct bit of speed! (8). 26. Part of the country where 17. Pain in which one should 
d a grand. solutions opened. Entries to Crossword No, 238, N.S. & N., 5. Part of a flower which gives there is a story about the not go near a chemist (7). 
such great Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on Feb. 26. the saint the last word (6). scattering of the seed (8). 18. Shows Signs of respect for 
1S Bot the 2 3 EG 7 9. A Roman Emperor looks a unoriginal dons? (7). 
may. wel ge little modern in a work by 19, © painting's rising levels 
her whose Milton (8) DOWN 20. Blast the spiteful creature in 
d to ' 10. The game to make a sup- : ’ : 
' hail 0 porter browned off? (6). 1. He is almost a guide, this woman (6). 
<r restilty ; —tons 11. Strange morsel for such a philosopher who wrote about SET-SQUARE 
American, common dish (7). friendship (6). 
¥ months 12. Regret about what sounds 2. Give a revised estimate of a Solution to No. 236 
@ match i: like the night return train saying (6). 
ame after (7). 3. Gilbertian pluralist (7). 
« them, - Bb 13. Diligent people who spread 4. One who adds on a fraction 
al ‘ a n among the listeners makes double (11). 
P3() Ktz § 3» 4). - . Pi thi 
cat) BP 16, The monster makes opere- © Pies of land or something 
heey it Le “ Bi sheet time (11). 7s 7. Give mother the money to 
oe 1 : 19 20 | 21. For a bit of variety put a view climbing performances 
7, RRE pS whip round the naked (7). 8). . 
f = 22. The woman'to quote back is 8. “ There was no light — 
Or defen. one of unconventional views about Miss Blimber ” (Dick- 
as Edward ps (7). ens) (8). 
P, ra} 23. The lumber room and a_ 12. Converted town house or 
0, Re d place famous in antiquity home for the poor (6, 5). 
a (6). 14. Way of rendering music in _PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 236 
; Ede i 24. Replace a little nourish- which howling animals have Miss N. Kay (Chalfont St. Peter’, 
youngster ment with a lot of machinery their heads together, and Felix Brenner (Redding, Conn.), 
= ae (8). without a single note (8). D. B. Binns (Newcastle, Staffs). 
“ae _> __ APPOINTMENTS VACANT APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued __ 
KB FV PPL i } 1: Seni ; U > University College (Univer. ONDON County Council requires three 
A kactattet Maner of the Jantar | LOSea pccinteie ay Seper Bae | AUCKLAND, Usigersiy College Univer | J, caseworkers in the Children's ‘Deperunene 
t move . Nicosia, Cyprus. This is a school | vited for the post of Senior Educational invites applications for the post of | to do family « k with problem 
of some 350 mostly ish, and is | Psychologist in the Education Officer’s | Lecturer in the newly established Department | families to prevent family break up and recep- 
On the run'on the lines of an i Department of the Council with responsibility | of Psychology. The Department being a new | tion of c into care, or to effect early 
change School with -expatriate i . . The ie a.” geieton one conduct of x one, the, person appointed nd Save Bo rang — —. and snaiiiaticn with those 
hool | ¢ : A ; & , d 4 oe Coelie = 
ent AE m Duties? the Heed | Councils sete, eyehological offer a wide | The salary scale’ far tha, eye T egy. appropriate professional qualifications, wide 


two salary 
led the Master is responsible to the Board of Gover- | range of duties for the staff. educational | to £1,235 per annum, by three annual incre- | ¢xperience of family casework and of co. 
pet the nors for the proper conduct of the Junior Psychologists. There are particular fields of | ments. one green Salary within this scale | Operation with voluntary and statutory 
‘and re 

















School as regards 1 out-of-school | work in special boarding schools and da will be fixed according to qualifications and | bodies. encing salary (as a Child 

under- » and for the of staff and | classes for tmaladjusted children and id experience. An allowance is made towards | Welfare Officer) is range £599 Ss. by 

perils. alifications: candidates must be | remedial classes for retarded children. A expenses. Further particulars and | £35 5s. to £775 10s. r to qualifica- 

ash for subjects of United Kingdom origin, | Teachers’ Centre with department for | information as to the method of application tions and experience. Details and a lication 

Moen fies tecin ues Citic "er | Seite, obs, acer, | ft tated fon eect Ac | fm once nea cea 

a Teacher’s ini i ‘ - Pplicants s good demic and ciation Niversities of the Britis - Xx A ty » S.E.1. 

r chess aongd as a Head Master or Assistant Head | professional qualifications in educational | monwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, ONDON County Council. Post of Res 

n ina ler will be an advantage, as will be i- | psychology and should be persons with ex- W.C.1. The closing date for the receipt of Ponsibility Shoreditch’ School. New 

: ence in a recognised school in perience in the field of local authority work. cations, in New Zealand and London, is secondary school (at present for 500-600 Da” 

samuel the United Kingdom. iti of service : ry: £1,500x £75—£1,800. Application tech 31, 1957. and girls) opened in Janua: 1957 i 

1 the appointment will be made on contract for forms with full details, from Educ. Officer (AM MBRIDGESHIRE Educa ion Com- ing premises at Hoxton Seen N.1 nd Wer ‘ 

: ‘period of 3 or 4 years, by arrangement, with | (EO/Estab.2./H), County Hall, London, | (CAM ; P aieetees ns | ik Eee i Font ph ances 

at : o mittee. Appointment of Wardens of Ock Koad, N.1, offering general courses in 

ety rate of £Lcopoudated sal- | S.E.1, must be seturned by Merch 1, 1957; | goucton Solet ons Swavesey Village Col- | art, commerce ‘and technical subjects for 

-t-KB3,. Suisble uct af ts le BH ni Rewer tng UEEN’S University, Ontario . | leges. Applications are invited from well- pupils ente at 11+ and 13+; some lead- 

Oe | fuctuation of the Government con of living Applications are invited for the post of | qualified grad Vie Pointment _as | ing to G.CE. (“O” level). ‘Applications 

) Q-R5, allowance after ember 1, 1957. A free | Associate Professor or Assistant Professor in ardens of: 1. Sawston Village College. The | invited from qualified teachers for appoint- 

K-Kt3, e for the Headmaster. his wife and the department of Psychology. No special College contains a Secondary Modern School ment as Deputy Headmistress. Burnham 

Emily (second class) will be provided on ap- | field is laid down, but there would be a | (at present with a Grammar School Stream); | (London) scale salary with allowance of £450 

i i reference for an applicant with experimental | Group XI, with 660 boys and girls on roll. | @ year. School will be enlarged in new 
inners pointment, and the return passage at the end P P xperim ; 7 

‘ rather than clinical interests. The present (The present Warden has been appointed to building, probably in 1959, to Provide 1,500 

White of the contract. If the contract is for 4 years, 


: = salary range is $5,500-$7,000 p.a. for an | the Headship of the Crown Wood. Compre- laces, and will offer wide variety of courses 

could tal at the eccend Sele. A setehe boston Associate Sedenene, po $4,500. $6,000 pa. | hensive School, Eltham, S.E.9.) 2. Soham | for pupils aged 11-18 + including a general 

at the end of the contract at the rate of | for an Assistant Professor: salary scales are | Village College. To be opened at Easter, | G.C.E. course, five — course in art and 

on of one month’s salary for each completed year of | at present under revision and it is S*pected 1958, with 390 boys and girls in the | craft and courses | to G.C.E. in 
i ‘ore 








7 - J - that higher scales will be introduce Secondary Modern School (Group VII). 3. neediecraft, commerce and furnishing trades. 
she the By.-y S cape ance next September. Applications, in triplicate, | Swavesey Village College. To be opened at Applicants must have good qualifications, 
tate of 6% of basic salary. Arrangements | giving the follow: information: (a) full | Easter, 1958, with 300 boys and girls in the | Organising ability and a variety of teaching 
and Gan be made to safeguard superannuation | name and address: (5) age; (c) marital status; | Secondary Modern School (Group VI). The | experience and should be srerested in whole 
iphts in the United Kingdom. Should the | (d) nationalist) coast oe Gf any); () | Cambridgeshire Village Colleges can briefly | field of secondary education, Form EO) 
ough of the applicant selected be also a quali- | degrees, educational and academic traini ; be described 2s Community Centres con- TS10 (SR) from Divisional Officer, D.O.4. 
(for seacher, + may be considered for any ) research work and publications (if a taining Secondary Modern Schools, and | Upton House, Urswick Road, E.9, and return- 
: other vacancies on the teaching staff. The | (h) present Position and date at which it | accommodation reserved and furnished for | able to Head at school (Hoxton St., N.1.) 
quite applicant selected will be required to pass a could, be relinquished; (i) names and addresses | the sole use of young people and adults of | within two weeks. (203). 
> the medical examination and to assume duties not | of two Persons to whom confidential refer- | the groups of villages they serve. The —_— a 


4 ace ee ee 
- OUTH man i i 
; ler than September 1, 1957. Applications, | ence may be made; should be sent to the | Warden is the Head of the School, and has | Y edt tees eo pm gees me 
1tries ‘companied by the relevant testimonials, | Secretary, Association of Universities of the general oversight of the programme of Fur- club in West London. Non-resident post. 
should be submitted not later than March 2 | British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon are, | College anon in the area served by the | Penrice wget! Apply, stating experience 
to the Cyprus Commissioger, Cyprus Govern- | London, W.C.1. In addition one copy should { College. He is assisted in this latter work and qualifications, to 44 Organising Secre- 
1949 Sw ondon Office, 15 Victoria St., London, | be sent by air mail to the Head of the Psy- | by an organising Tutor for Further Educa- tary, Feathers Clubs Association, 29 Mulready 
-W.1, from whom further information about | chology cpartment, Queen’s University, tion. His salary is in accordance with the St., Marylebone, London, N.W.8. 
7 -Post may be obtained. Kingston, Ontario, Canada. The closing date ogg gt ee in Secondary ]OUSEMOTHER agains ogre pg 
eee ne ee ; ; ; i > Vv t $ - J » wi re . - 
" » JAMES’ Hospital for Mental and Ner- rh An Ate ; ee a ae vision Of ‘Purther Education (reca mised. "tet H ence or training, sequired to take 
vous Disease—Portsmouth, Group 49— $e superannuation by the Ministry of Education). charge from April onwards, of a Home at 
a are iawvited Toe a eezion. | Applica- AUSTRALIA— University of Sydney. A house is available at a reasonable rent. 
| rates 4 : ir Psy- 








Walton-on-Naze, Essex, for 15 boy id 

Applications are invited for the position Forms of application (and statement of par. girls. Sal. £395 x £15—£455, less £113 ‘tor 

chiatric Social Worker. Candidates should | of Lecturer in Moral and Political P’ josophy. ticulars) can be obtained from the Chief emoluments, plus £15 for certificate. 2 res. 

have not less than four years’ experience as a Salary will be in the range of £1,200 x £80— Education Officer, Shire Hall. Cambridge, to assistants empld. and daily helpers. Write 

oy Social be since “yy 4 ie hag Mommy, pi — plus ~ ae c { a J should be gotucned by March 2, ildren’s Officer, County Hall, Chelmsford. 

: carries responsi or iving adjustmen men, women), ai 1957. ki licati f ~~ ERCIAL TV Adocohne —- 

stration of the Psychiatric Social Work | will be subject to deductions under the candidates “should “name. the post oF posts Oa may * Lr Advertisement Wainer 

ent, which has a total establishment | State Superannuation Act. The commencing | for which they wish to be considered. é D. waned Wy —_, a om Agvestining 

Salary scale £645—£850 per annum. | salary will i fixed a to the qualifi- | Edwards, Chief Education Officer. = ey ious ll . — coop, _ e- 

yo: Gounciit “ihe “post invaver case | Spoicin, Finaseeseshasee 42° yatta! | SURREY. Proprenane “Edncniax New | Meus.milting experience which commercial, 

i Work in connection with adult in-patients and se to marrigd male members of | staff. Sherwood School, Epsom, has vacancies at | etc. _ Some knowledge of entertainment and 

Outpatients, and also in the Children’s De- | Further particulars and information as to the end of April for two resident teachers of publicity work will also be an advantage. 

t whi in-pati ; seati ; responsible, progressive educational views. a | Good salary and prospects in a rapidly grow- 
Patument which has an in — unit for the the method of application may be obtained P 














tion and tr suffer- | from the Secretary, Association of Universi- man to teach any two of science, maths., | ing department. Write Box 475. Bes 

sf .from emotional disorders. Applications, | ties of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon | French, Sa | ape ge ae | "THE National Union of Tailors and Gai- 
Sting age, qualifications and experience, to- | Square, London, W.C.1. The Closing date | and a Yeman to help with under-cight-year- | ment Workers invite applications with a 

(R- sether with the names and addresses of two | for the receipt of applications, in Australia | Olds. Married couple ideal. Write fully to | view to an appointment to the Union’s Head 
Ril, fan Superga ee forwarded to the Physi- | and London, is March 8, 1957. tk administrative staff. Applicants with 
B2,. S# Superintendent as soon as possible. CITIZENS Advice Bureaux: (a) Staff re- EIGHBOURHOOD Worker (£609—£691 | general «dministrative knowle e, and some 


-, GABRIEL’S College, Cormont Road, quired for Central London. Traini 2) and Assistant Neighbourhood 
A. ASS S.E.5. Reguived in September, iven, three months of which is on unpaid Worker as p.a.) . Social 
Till 4 resident Catering-Su isor, woman. This is. Salary when trained £435X£15 to ae tn eave | aoe aay = 
is @ new post and will involve catering and | £525. Candidates should have Social Science | 9 Seett incoming population on new 


industrial and Trade Union experience, with 
knowledge of, or inclination towards, research 
work are encouraged to apply. The position 
is permanent and carries with it good pros- 


ad sing the Dining Hall for 260 people. | qualifications (b) Part-time staff also re- | ¢States. Housing available. Further particu- | pects of Promotion, salary £624-£780 per 
me lications, accompanied by the | September. Secretarial qualifications and ex- | Givic 3, Swindon. ject to deduction for. superannuation, etc. 


names and. addresses of two referees, should perience in C.A.B. or Case-Work. A in JPEAL Home Exhibition. Lady Assistants 
Teach the P; , from whom further par- writing C.A.B. Liaison Officer, required for Indian Handicraft Section, 


Applications should be addressed in writing to 
Family Wel- 
ticulars May be obtained, by March 25. fare Assoc., 296 Vauxhall Bridge Rd., S.W.1. till March or permanent. Box 468. 


the Sec.; 41 Portman Square, London, W.1. 














| 
£400-£600 p.a. according to experi- uired. (c) Holiday Relief Staff; June to | @f8. may OC, Obtained from The Town Clerk, | annum, according to age and experience, sub- 
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PERSONAL—continued 


PERSONAL —continued 





LONDON County Council. Furzedown 
Training College, Welham Road, S.W.17. 
Principal: Miss C. Fletcher, B.A. Required 
September, 1957, lecturer or senior lecturer 
in mathematics; g qualifications and teach- 
ing experience essential. Trainin; ~ = college 


DEVON County Council require a resident 
housekeeper at Maristow House Special 
School, Roborough, near Plymouth. alary 


£315 to £360 plus £115 for board residence. - 


Application form from Chief Education 
Officer, Larkbeare, Topsham Road, Exeter. 





salary scale; post open to men an 
Appointment will be to Council’s service with 
assignment to this college. Application forms 
obtainable from (s.a.e. f’scap.) and returnable 
to to Principal at college by March 1. (255.) 


TINIVERSITY of Birmingham. Applica- 
tions are invited for Research Fellow- 
ships in the Faculty of Arts. They will be 
tenable (from October 1, 1957) for two years 
in the first instance, and renewable for a 
third year. Salary £600 p.a. Applicants 
should normally have taken or be about to 
take a Higher Degree, and may be required 
to submit written work. Applications (four 
copies), which should include the names of 
three referees, must be sent March 6, 
1957, to the Assistant Registrar, e Univer- 
sity, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3, from 
whom further particulars can be obtained. 


‘TAVISTOCK Clinic, 2, Beaumont Street, 
London, W.1. Senior Clinical Psycho- 
logist required in the Department for Chil- 
dren and Parents, from September 1, 1957. 
Duties include participation in the training 
of clinical and educational psychologists with 
special reference to remedial teaching and 
supervision of their work in schools. Since 
the Clinic is psychoanalytic in orientation, 
applicants should have some knowledge of 
this approach. Whitley Council salary and 
conditions of service. Applications, stating 
age, qualifications and experience, together 
with the names of 3 referees, to be sent to 
Administrative Officer by March 2, 1957. 








PERMANENT part-time sh./typist, expd., 
for theatrical office, Knightsbridge area. 
Afternoons 2.30-6. £4 10s. Box 555. 


STELLA Fisher Bureau, 436 Stand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Stn.). Per- 
manent and Temporary office staff (m. & f.). 
Typewriting; Duplicating. TEM. 6644. 


TRY the West End Coffee Bar Employment 
Bureau, 4 Macclesfield Street, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, W.1. GERrard 2848 (3 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


. sec.-sh./typist sks. interesting pt.- 
time work. Hrs. by arrangement. Knowl. 


French & Spanish. Box 224. 


MPLOYMENT in Bristol or N. Somer- 
set area. Experienced secretarial, seer 
tionist, clerical. Open to suggestions. Box 381 


W OMAN Personnel and Welfare slice, 
wide exp. case work, visiting, desires 
worthwhile post March, salary esac 
In reach of Waterloo. Box 410. 


QXEORD |. Graduate Sica Languages), 
8 years’ experience in Ist-class advertis- 
ing agencies, public relations and _ script- 
writing, would accept lower pay from or- 
































grag avail. car prof. ne 2 agg 5 May, 
trav. E. via Lebanon £'in Camp en 
Full detls. Refs. to = 496. 


CAMB gtad. gives tuition in Physics & 
Maths. e) Adv. level G.C.E. Box 419. 


ERMAN-spkg. lady reqd. as asst. ‘leader 
for party going S. Germany July 11-26. 
No pay, but intg. free holiday. Box 380. 


ERMAN-English conversation exchange 
desired by glish tutor. Box 448. 


OPPORTUNITY Vegetarian: Wk.-ends/ 
holiday in loveliest New Forest, return 
proportionate hrs. efficient help garden/house. 
Simple life. Olive Wilson, Godshill Ridge, 
Fordingbridge, Hants. 


ULTURED _ Englishwoman, _ interested 
music, theatre, literature, fluent French, 
German, journalistic exp., gd. organiser, sks. 
it housekeeper/sec. to lady/gentleman. 
ive in or travel. Ist class refs. Box 321. 


OUNG~ woman, attractive, well-read, 

fluent. French. Husband writes, so I 
must work. ildren, teaching, translating, 
any suggestions. Box 420. 


route. 




















HOUSEPARTIES in Britain or on the 
Continent, Spend a carefree holiday 
a group of professional and university 
at one of our 5 houseparty Centres ia 
Britain (Sussex, Wales, Cornwall), in A 
Switzerland, Sweden or Italy. facili. 
ties for language = and sketching, Family 
reductions, sts from 8gns. in Britain, 
> 10s. gee — for — Of Easter 
arrangements: Erna Low, 
(NS) Oil Be Toonegtan Rd. S.W.7. KEN. oe 


SWITZERLAND. 14-day inclusive 
from 24 gns. By the shortest sate and 
over 50 magnificent fesorts to choose from, 
Travel “Free Lance” or join our special 
“* house-party ”’ holidays. - Also to the de. 
lightful Principality of Liechtenstein. Titus. 
trated booklets free on request. Dept. N.S.1, 
Swiss Travel Service, Limited, 0 
Street, London, S.W.1. (SLOane 7111). 


NY Vistas—1957 by Rail and/or i 
Escorted travel—independent 7, 
— 2 aeeere, “egg Tangiers, Malta, 
Travel, 99 0 b xbridg Ro ad, Hi: moron, a 
xbri 0a ampton, Middg. 

Molesey 2 105. ai ee . 











FIM to be made in East —_, Anyone 
interested in helping? Box 320. 
Bey Le aga S.R.N. seeks private nurs- 
wor! Fully experienced. ’*Phone 
after 7 p.m, Nurse mzer, GLA. 2137. 


X-NURSE offers comfortable home con- 














ganisation with humanitarian aims. Box 431. cane, Malt den. —~ . io: 35 West. 
DMIN., organising, supervisory, d gate Bay Av., Westgate/Sea. anet 31423. 
advert., sales rep. experience. Educated 

woman, 37, car owner, coe seeks SS ae a Wd. Lge. furn. top rm. & kite. 


responsible position. Box 428. 





ART-time teacher required for adult 

painting classes, Beginners and Inter- 
mediate, Still Life, ey area. Local ap- 
plicant preferred. Box ; 


ASSISTANT | Housemother, resident, re- 
quired for interesting work in Children’s 
Homes, with boys and girls aged 5-15 years. 
Training or previous experience desirable but 
not essen Separate bedrooms and good 
holidays. Minimum salary £29 Os. 10d. per 
month, less valuation of emoluments. Appl 
Children’s Officer, County Hall, Chelmsfor 


PHYSICIST required to set up and inet 
research department for investigating 
— concerned with heat transfer and 
ight electrical control systems. This derert- 
ment is a new venture 1 & large & expanding 
roup of companies with excellent prospects 
or an ambitious man with practical engineer- 
ing and research experience. i _ 
age, exp. and salary required to Box 458. 


F-XPERIENCED Welfare Officer a 
for follow-up work on maladjusted 
children. Based in London. Salary scale 
£500-£600 plus allowances. Box 462. 


JOURNALIST with sound experience of 
both Article and Short Story writing can 
find interesting part-time work (at home) as 
correspondence school instructor. Write 8 
ing full details (in confidence) to Box 47 


MEDICAL Research Council has vacancy 
for Secretary of Social Medicine Re- 
search Unit at the London Hospital. Varied, 
interesting, exacting and responsible work. 
Permanent appointment after probationary 
period. Superannuation. Salary depending 
on qualifications and experience, in range 
£465-£690 ps Applications to Dr. J. N. 
Morris, S.M.R.U., Research Laboratories, 
Ashfield Street, London, E.1. 


Bg ns Research Institute wants Organis- 

Secretary with German-Jewish back- 
ground and academic interests. Part-time 
also considered. Offers Box 389. 


WELL. -known graphic artist with West- 
End studio requires part- or full-time 
secretary-assistant. x 423 


ECRETARIES. Two vacancies for per- 
sonal secretaries occur in national volun- 
tary organisation working for the betterment 
of relations between religious and racial groups. 
Medium range salary for interesting and re- 
sponsible work. No Sats. Write Council of 
Christians and Jews, 162a Strand, W.C.2 


HORTHAND-Typist (Pool) required for 
Westminster District. Aged 21 years or 
over. Varied and interesting work in pleasant, 
friendly atmosphere. Commencing | salary 
£8 14s. rising to £9 14s. per week. Hours 
9.30 a.m. to 5.15 p.m., alternate Saturdays 
9.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. Good holidays and 
superannuation provision. Write, giving age 
and particulars of experience, to Box 285. 
aa. export and general clerk required. 


ood salary and s _ 5-day week. 
Kigue Ltd. LADbroke 1 


JNTERESTING job = fntelly ent girl, 






































25-35, leading to full o—- ity office. 
Must be good typist. Box 1 
JUNIOR Roe ey required by 


progressive organisation. 
details of experience to Box 303 
£5 to £15. Appointments. = require 
all staff. M/f., perm./temp. No fees. 109 
Tottenham Ct. Rd. ,W.1. EUS. 2579/2719. 


SET. -/Typists for a =. weekly 
or by hour or day 
Ntx York. Engi. family want anes 


WE ge Happy girl, excel. refs. essential. 
home. 


Apply giving 














Interview 
1831, 72 


Fare advanced. 


Feo Al .Parker’s Agency, HIL. 
Holden Rd., N.12. 





OMAN, 25, with boy 4, wishes post with 
family in ‘Hampstead where other chil- 
dren. Accommodation and salary. Box 523. 


ACCOUNTANT /Office Manager, senate 
ing exp., reqs. worthwhile post. Box 549. 


STIMULATING journalistic, editorial, = 
licity or executive secretarial assignment 
wanted at once, where initiative appreciated, 
with no “time to stand and stare.” Temp. 
post acceptable. Box 495. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS _ 


NIVERSITY of_ Bristol. Fellowship in 
Drama. The University invites applica- 
tions for the above Fellowship from Uni- 
versity graduates of a few years’ standing who 
- submit evidence of ability in the writing 
lays and who wish to devote a year of 

ae to this interest. The Fellowship is 
senable for the single Academic year 1957-58 
which runs from August 1, 1957 to July 31, 














1958. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Registrar of the University with 
whom applications must be lodged by 


March 22. 


‘THE University of Manchester. Hallsworth 

Research Fellowships. Applications are 
invited for the above Research Fellowships for 
advanced work in the field of Political 
Economy and Public Administration. The 
value of the Fellowships will normally be 
within the range of £700—£1,500 per annum, 
according to experience and qualifications. 
Re aes governing the award of the 
Fellowships may be obtained from the Regis- 
trar, the University, Manchester 13, to whom 
applications should be sent not jater than 
March 1, 1957. 


"THE University of Leeds. The Faculties 
of Arts, Economic and Social Studies and 
Law. Postgraduate Scholarships. Applica- 
tions are invited for not more than three Post- 
graduate Research Scholarships tenable at 
the University = Leeds by graduates of other 
Universities. hese Scholarships, each of the 
value of £330 a year plus fees will be tenable 
from October 1, 1957 for advanced study or 
research in the Faculties of Arts, Economic 
and Social Studies and Law, and will be 
renewable annually. Maximum tenure three 
years. Applications (including those of 
students who will graduate in June 1957) 
should be submitted on forms obtainable 
from The Registrar, The University, Leeds, 
2. Closing date May 1, 








& c. £2 & 2 evgs. sitg.-in. Box 531. 


REQ. by person of some property & exp.: 
another with time & talents to combine 
in purchases &/or conversions. Box 337. 


CIENTIST’S fam. offer stud. b/s. 27s. 6d. 
inc. ht., It., lin. exch. some _—— or 
plus pkt. money more serv. PUT 7467. 


BR4ZIERS, Ipsden, Oxon.: aa a card 
for Easter and Summer list of Vacation 
Schools and Holiday Courses. 


PAINTER reqs. furn. studio house, coun- 
try or town, 3-6 months. Careful & re- 
liable tenant. Rent in advance. Box 550. 


OUTH African adventure. Anyone inter- 
ested in making up a party to travel over- 
land from London to Johannesburg (prefer- 
ably via W. Africa) starting a or Autumn 
this year, please write Box 459 


OUTH of France nr. Nena Furn. s/c. 
accom. available. State dates and num- 
ber of persons. Box 499. 


MERICAN yng. lady working in London 
wd like companion (f) a the 
Continent this spring or summer. 


ATS coo s Foon ng ‘Programme ‘“ The 

Question” is on a nation-wide 

wen? ny ro. and women who have a re- 

markable knowledge of any subject other 

than the one they earn their living by. The 

,000 Question, A.T.V., Television House, 
Kingsway, W.C.2. 


HowL'pays, full of interest and enjoyment 
at extremely economical = Sock 
18: Florence & Venice, from £37 10s. Jun 
7: Amsterdam, £22. July 3: ice, 
Naples, Florence, from £36 5s. Aug. 4: 
Innsbruck, with motor coach _ through 
Dolomites to Venice, from £35 15s. Aug. 
11, 18 and 25: Bernese Oberland and/or 
Lake Lucerne, from £34. Aug. 18. Florence, 
ee gg and Venice, £40. Aug. 25: Rome, 

Sm me Florence, from £36 5s. Milan, the 

olomites, Venice, from £39 10s. 
holidays in gg a la, Bavaria & 
Austria. Tours in Ju at lavia, Norway and 
Austria. Write to E.T.A. Tours, 357 Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 


a o's a with 6-10 days in 
: Aug. & Sept. from £75 incl. 
Seeauie” pa educational, medical, archi- 
tectural or ballet interest. Priority to S.C. 
members. Write only (s.a.e.) to Secretary, 
S.C.R., 14 Kensington Sq., London, W.8, 
for particulars; specify interest. 


























” 











PERSONAL 


DIAGHILEV. Advertiser, 

national prices, wishes bu 

signs for scenery, dresses, by the earlier 

Diaghilev artists: Bakst, Benois, Larionov, 

Gontcharova, Malevich, etc. Please write 

a prices, before sending any drawings. 
54. 





aware inter- 
sketches, de- 





GCHOOLMASTER, German, middle-aged, 
wishes live with family Easter, Whitsun 
& summer holiday. Appreciate og to 
accompany for sight-seeing. STO. 8945. 


XFORD re Students Camanibace 

is anxious to find long- or short-term hos- 
pitality, or free accommodation, for Hungar- 
lans attending London schools of music. 2 
men, 1 married couple; personally known and 
recommended by Oxford hostesses. Write to 
Mrs. Beloff, 379 Woodstock Rd., Oxford. 








YOUNG — man contemplates motor 
tour of Southern France & Italy in next 
few months; new Triumph Sports. Wd. be 


away about 6 weeks, poss. incl. short visit to 
Israel by sea from Italy. ge or (m) 
wanted to share motor expenses 388. 


RIVIERA coastal village; furn. house, sleep 

; March £20, May-June £25, July- 
Sept. £30 monthly. Hollander, St. Paul 
(A.M.), France. 











[TALY, 1957. Easter and summer special 
low-priced . tours. Florence- 
Rome, 15 days 36 gns., & excursions Pisa- 
Siena. 11 days Florence, 29 gns. Rome = 
Naples a E air (Auge) from 44 gns., and man: 
others. Write . Assoc. (ref. N/S), re 4 
World University Service, 59 Gloucester 
Place, Ldn., W.1. (S.a.e. please.) 





Ata 3 offer ten-da holidays from from 
£23 19s. 6d. and a wide selection of in. 

dependent and escorted tours at all prices, 

Illus. booklet free. Allways Travel 

17 Sicilian Ave, London W.C.1. CHA. 6436 


Aeon, Riviera. Fine sandy beaches— 
‘ood, the best value for your money, 
Italy *tRicclone, Rimini, Cattolica), 2-week 
fame Yen rail ~ @ ged by air from 
ugos tija, Lovran, Jian 
), 2-week holidays by rail from 27, 
by air from 49gns. Grand coach tour 
(Florence, Rome, Naples, Capri, 
Venice), 55gns. Grand coach tour of Yugo 
slavia nae 9 Banja a 
Dubronovik, Split, Opatija), 54 Send for 
Free illus. brochures to: Apa Travel Led. 
(Dept. NS). 78 New Oxford St., 
W.C.1; 287, High Holborn, London, W.C1. 


BY Flying Boat to the islands of the Mediter- 
ranean! Join the Club Mediterranee of 
Paris and spend the holida 
of the Club’s island ges in Italy 

Greece, Under-water exploration, water ski- 
ing, French cuisine and wine at meals—ali 
for under £60. Travel Counsellors, Ltd., 139 
Kensington High Street, London "Ws 
(entrance in Wrights Lane). WES. 517. 


INTERNATIONAL Friendship League 
arranges holidays abroad that are different, 
definitely cheaper and more interesting. Illus, 

broch.: L.F.L. (S), 3 Cromwell Rd., S.W.7. 


REST School Camps. Introductory 

course, April 23 to 29, for those wishing 
to join the staff of these tented summer camps 
with progressive educ. ideas, for boys and 
irls of 6$ to 18. Details: Mrs. S. onlin: 
and, 26 Chicago Ave., Gillingham, Kent. 


GRANADA, Spain. ~ Fiestas and Fun, 
Siestas and Sun. Spanish language 
courses in June, July, August. The finest 
— at woe ss d low all-in cost. Details 
from Instituto de enguas Modernas, Apar- 
tado 244, Granada, Spain. 


Hourpay Friendship Service. 20 coun- 
tries. 2}d. stamp to 48 Dalston La., E.8. 


ORSE-drawn canal cruises, Oxford-Llaa- 
gollen. 6gns. wkly. S.a.e. Box 351. 


ASTER week-end, Land’s End. Cockaigne 
Club, 18 Manor Mans., N.W.3. PRI. 4068. 


eS or” dinners, weddings, &c. 
Bainbridge, 5 Stanlake Villas, W.12. 


H°*. *, A Arn and Sell. Send to-day for 
free folder, “What’s in it for You. 
The Waiter 124 New Bond Street, W.1. 


PHILIP Humphreys, Psychologist, 6&4 
Prince's Gate, Kensington, S.W.7. 
KENsington 8042. 


UAKERISM. Information respecting the 
faith & practice of the Religious Society 

of Friends free on application to Friends 
Home Service Committee, Friends House, 








of your life at one 
































‘Euston Road, N.W.1. 





HE Central Board for Conscientious Ob- 
jectors, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1, offers its 
advice on matters of conscience to those liable 
for National Service and Reservists. 
UITAR lessons. Few vacs. Alexis Chesna- 
kov, 48a Cathcart Rd., S.W.10. FLA. 4354 
FOREIGN Girls, domesticated & willing, 


immediately avail. Eductour, 10 Exhibi- 
tion Rd., $.W.7. KEN. 8806/KNI. 4132. 











HEAVENLY Holidays at Down to Earth 
Prices. Here are some typical 8-day 
holidays: Austria, £17 17s. 6d.; Switzerland 
£18; Italy, . Write for your copy of 
“The 5 Delights.” Hotel. Plan, Ltd., 11 
Church Place, Jermyn Street, London, S. W.1. 


A®. tours: Easter in Rome, 11 days £39 10s, 
Vienna- 2? July 22-Aug. 5; Majorca, 
uly Bo ny Se £45; ‘good hotels. 

. Tours, 1 "Westbourne Grove, W.11. 


ra Holiday with the Progressive League 
on Adriatic Coast (8 days) and Bol jogna (5 
days). Sat., June 23, to Sun., July 7. Friendly 








ormal company. hotels. Magnificent 
Excursions to Perugia, Assisi, 
Florence, Venice, etc. Cost £37 5s. Full 


partics. from, and bookings to: The Hol. 
Orgnsr., 10 Park Drive, London, N.W.11. 


HE Future: If you feel concerned, write 
“Friends of og Future,” 20 Bucking- 
ham Street, W.C.2 








'YPEWRITERS. Modern Po 
machines for hire from*£1 monthly. T 
Robert Ropkins. WEL. 6655 for details. 


oy for Profit. Send today for interest- 
ree booklet. Regent — (Dept. 
E/ 191). Palace Gate, London, 


FOREIGN Languages an i 7 pair” 

Comey. for Bn, pirls, excellent homes, 
Predce, Ge f'sw - Educ- 
tour, 10 Exhibition Ri 


aa A shiiveaghy for modern 
Write: Ethical eR Bin: 

of Wales Terrace, W.8.. WES. 

Eponles!, E wines—big —— in big 
a Excellent Bordeaux Ordinaire— 
uge, Rosé, Blanc, all 91s. per dozen —~ 
4 (Vermouth size) carr. paid. Trial three 

oes ed Lists. Vault 4, Peter Dominic, Ltd., 

Wine Shippers, Horsham. 


ONDON School of Bridge. 38 King’s 
Road. S.W.3. KENsington 7201. 
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Be PERSONAL—continued BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS—continued PROPERTIES TO LET AND WANTED WHERE TO STAY—continued 
on & _ USTRIA: 5 vacancies, oot ‘yr “ @CIENTIFIC World.” Discussion forum —continned Vistfors to London should stay at 98 
pe. ale "11-25. Excell. ski-ing opport x 529. i. for scientists of all — Are No. 1 nee 26 mg ae — —— — = with w. wace Gardens Terrace, Kensington, 
‘ “7 articles on automation in U. training m, wante y two 8. Superior house, central. Bed & 
ntres in 7 Folk sss fen pccory Be records workers in U.S.S.R., fuel. a professional girls, West London area. Maxi- bkfst., double 27s., single 14s. 6d. BAY 5985. 
_ Austria, of Fo lems in India, science in Brazil, etc, mum 6gns. per week.. Box 436. 
ial facili. on sale at Collet’s Soniet 70 New lished in English, French, German, Ri OS JNEXPENSIVE family holiday at Westbrook 
z Family St., London, a an Polish, and Chinces. English iiitton a Zany Rosa INANCIALLY non-U albeit about-to- House, Teignmouth, S. Devon. A do-as-- 
Britain. , Rumanian, American. mY ‘complete 8d. paid Ce 6d. for 4 ng marry couple hopefully seek unfurnished | you-please holiday. Do what you like when 
of Ease operas. soloists and orchestral work and a WEOW. pe Red Lic ‘St eve rom / London flat. Willing to convert, decorate, | you like. Gd. facs. On main bus routes. 
Jazz Section. Come and hear them! ion Street sr neerd plumb, or even buy mythical f. & f. Box 411. Children _welc. ‘lath, Westbrook House. 
Low, 7 unique J222 S€C' “ ‘HE Li ” th la f 5 — — $< —_—— 
N. O91. Books versus Deckeaiveh. Boat Bocktlelves T ~F noe, been ts, includes or URN. flat, s/c, 2 bedrooms, all conveni- ASTINGS: Book with confidence at 
holidays made to individ paginas oa Scmeations * — > udes =f yp ences, . for 2 professional women, ““Combermere Guest House” which 
oute and Hogarth F Place, oe 3328." “Pp, — Practice.” “ Translat manne. 1 1 teaching, 1 1 1 business. Putney/nr. Box 412. has a high reputation for excellent cuisine, a 
se from, Yo" %7OU threw a party last night, didn’t you? mentary,” ection, ‘book reviews, _* 17s. NEW Zealan Zealani & Australian visitors require | liberal ge —— & pa — 
t special If you can pluck up courage to look rly. Spec. copy 1s. 3d. from The Linguist furn. flats for 6 months & 1 year lets. | for Ps a. agns.. ee See 
— into what —_o - - = -room ™ ss INS. ), 20 ’Grorreno Place, S.W.1. are aa a, Oe ers Cent. London. | pecmanie Ra, St. geen § Hastings 6632. _ 
t may find a botie ¢. ; N books in 7 rooms. Libris, 38a > ARAZOUTE = 
t. N.S, ff) Sherry among the debris. (You may.) GERMA! ’ s, | JZARMOUTH, Wales. Marine Mansion 
J Ebury y_ Rd., N.W.8. MAI. 3030. SCHOOLS ers ae ne Private Hotel at sea’s edge. AA. & 
1). 9 KROW Hew Fee hy my Rg ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND ROOMBANK School, Selsey, Sussex. | R.A.C. Miles of sands, lovely inland walks. 
for Ale on = Keow-How Guide to Writing Suc- WANTED — education with special facilities for | > ‘to 12gns. Broch. from N. S. Jackson. 
holiday, | NA» from B.A. School of Successful Writ- CAMBORNE Hotel, 61-63, Leinster Sq. | SOSC Oe 2 peers See. Shey 2776. VEGETARIAN family Shanklin, Isle of 
, Malta, = Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, W.1 W.2. "Phone BA Y. 4886. “Charming com NDIVIDUAL teaching in group for child- Wight, offer friendly holiday accomm. 
on VOUS tension relieved ion new fortable service rms., with board, a. a ren — bs Bone gs Lew gi . | full board, baby- -sitting. . Box 95. 
nerve treatment. Relaxation-therapy, Mas- ONDON. Bed & b'fast 12s. nightly. ee a. LLION, Cornwall, Mounts Bay Hotel 
, Manipulation. The Nerve Centre, 1 H. & c. 2 mins. Underground. ons K NS Alfred School (F.1898). Frog. C | Mun every comfort. H. & c. in all 
ys on inc St a Tel. WELbeck | House Hotel, The Grove, N.3. FIN. 5662. Sieel to e a. a 4 to 18. Pomme a ng cuisine. Cocktail bar. Write 
nm j 9600. or ONDON. Professional people : a im. 0 uc. -acre premises at or ure. 
 Erices UST a woman to tempt your appetite Milappointed ‘soom, with’ esis, dose | Manor Wood, North End Road, N.W.11. | 7WWALL, Glifade, Port Teanc, Tel. 285. 
| 
San with Burgess’s fadhovy paste on buttered | West End should call at Park House, 143 HE Town and Country School, 38-40 | Homeély guesthse., facing sea, farm “iy 
aches tont_ STumP Holland we Ave., W.11. PARk 6280. e -. apes Rye —— 4481- omg nr. coach tours depot. Gd. food 5-7 gn’ 
weekly or rders accept 
{ 


anger at your 


you look back in . PROF. S offers USSEX. Blue Idol, Coolham, 
P* 1956 se holiday? If so, -% ae write to Use eel tel. 2 gns. W.9. Box 527. S 0 


mall group 
another comf, b/s. boys and girls 5- 18. G.C.E., Advanced and 


foe 
png pam standard. Week-ends and holi- Warmth, comfort and good food in historic 


nt 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 


EXHIBITIONS-— continued 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued 


The New Statesman and Nation, February 16, 1957 





LECTURE COURSES, ETC.—continued 














TOWER. 7.30, Feb. 15, 16 (Mems. 17), 21, 
22, 23. Giraudoux’s comedy, “ The Mad. 
woman of Chaillot.” CAN. Sill (3475 
before 6), Canonbury Pl., Canonbury Sq., N.1. 


RTS. Tem. 3334. Evgs. 7.30 (ex. Mon.). 
St. Sn. 5, 8. No Laughing Matter. Mems. 


J JNITY. EUS. 5391. “ Mind the Baby! 
A Farce. Fri., Sat., Sun., 7.45. Mems. 


RVING. WHI. 8657. Non- -Stop Glamour 
Revue. 2nd ed. Dly. 2.30. Sun. 4. Mems. 


VERYMAN, HAM. 1525. Clair Season. 

Until Feb. 17: ‘Les Belles de Nuit” 

(U). From Feb. 18: Gerard Philipe, Michele 
Morgan in “Summer Manoeuvres” (A). 


R°xXY. BAY. 2345. Feb. 17, 7 dys. a 
4% Shearer, The Red Shoes, A. Tee 


NATIONAL Film Theatre, South aoe 
WAT. 3232. Sat., Feb. 16. Finland’s 
great ng = “The Unknown Soldier.” 
3.0, 6.0, Members and A only. 


DANY eae in ‘‘ Assignment Children,” 

Rosslyn Hall, Willoughby Rd., Hamp- 

stead. Mon., Feb. 18, 8 p.m. Proceeds to 

U.N.L.C.E.F. 

NTERNATIONAL _ Friendship League 
Dance, Sat., Feb. 16. Conway Hall, Red 

Lion Lion Sq., W.C.1. 7.30-11. Tickets 4s. 


























N EXHIBITION of International Fur- 

nishing Textiles will be held on the third 
floor at Woollands of Knightsbridge, S.W.1, 
» February 18 until Saturday, 
ountries represented: Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, America, 
France, Scotland, Ireland and England. 


26 Litchfield St., 
by Allin Braund and 














EICESTER Galleries, "cae Sq. Three 

R. V. Pitchforth, R.A., Mary 

Kessell, Preston Goddard. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
ill Feb. 21. 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


NIVERSITY of London: 
titled “* Some Thoughts about the Pat- 
will be — by Professor 
A. J. Brown (Leeds), at 
22, at the London School of Economics = 
Political Science, Houghton Street, 





James Henderson, _Academic Registrar. 


T.HON. Hugh ~ Gaitskell, 
addresses meeting Hampstead — *Labour 
Chairman: Anthony Greenwood, 

MP. Hampstead Town Hall, 8 p.m., Fri., 

Feb. 22. Belsize Pk. Stn. or 187 bus. 














T.C.A., A., 17 Dover St. wm? Ae Sat. a , February 
16, 8-11 p.m. At Home: Dancing to Don 
Simmons’ Group. Members 3s. ‘Cunet 5s. 


ENT. Lond. Fabian Soc. Wed., Feb. 20, 
** Chinese-Russian 
pe og ‘Roth 57 Dan St., W.1. 





CONCERTS 
SUNDAY, Feb. 17, at 7.30, Royal Festival 
Hall. ‘Symphony No. 2—Creston, Rhap- 
sody on a Paganini Theme (soloist Shura 
Cherkassky), Siegfried Idyll—Wagner, 
Daphnis & Chloe (2nd Series)—Ravel. Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra, cond. Edouard Van 
Remoortel. 5s.-21ls. WAT. 3191 & agents. 


“(THE King of Instruments.” Lecture- 
Recital on the Royal Festival Organ. 
Speaker: Felix Aprahamian. Organ: Raiph 
Downes. Including Bach’s Passacaglia in C 
minor & Reger’s Variations, Op. 73. Sat., 
Feb. 23, at 3. Royal Festival Hall. Tickets: 
3s. 6d. WATerloo 3191. 


HANDEL- -Mozart Concerts with Boyd Neel 
Orchestra, Thurston Dart & Ralph 
Downes. Weds. at 5.45 until March 6. Royal 
Festival Hall oe 3191). 


-C.A. Concert, Wigmore Hall, on Tuesday, 

Febrary 19, at 7, p.m. Noel Lee, piano; 
Saltire Singers; Andrew McGee, violin; Keith 
Pearson, clarinet; Beverley Ingamells, saxo- 
Phone; Cornelius Cardew, piano. Programme 
includes: Webern’s Saxophone Quartet, Piano 
Sonatas b ” Dee y & Copland, Sessions’s 
“ From = *e works by Burt, Hall 
and asian, Tickets: 9s. & 6s. reserved, 3s. 
unreserved from Box Office. 


M2Z4kT: S opera “‘ La Clemenza di Tito.” 
Stage perf. Impresario Soc., H. Ucko; 
H. Harper, M. Sinclair, D. Galliver, etc. 
Feb. 26 & 27, 7.30; St. Pancras Town Hall. 
12s. 6d.-3s. 6d. Chappells/Hall; MAI. 6897. 


OHN Hunt Pianoforte Recital. Weber, 
Chopin, Brahms, Beethoven. Leighton 
House, Holland Pk. Rd., W.14. Feb. 22 at 
8. Tkts. 3s. 6d. from Leighton House (WES. 
9916) or Central Library, High St., W.8. 


[8 praise of Telemann. Concert iy & 

directed by Walter Bergmann. Ilse Wolf, 
Gerald English, Norman Platt and instrumen- 
talists, a“ estra, choir. Saturday, Feb. 23, 
7.30, at Mary Ward ar * 5 Tavistock 
Place, W.C.1. 6d. 























habititation . Psychiatric Work. ” 
» Thurs., February 21, Friends’ 
Beeesn Rd., N.W.1. 


POETRY Reading eng * own works by 
Louis MacNeice ephen Spender, 
Dannie Abse, Jon Saikin 4 on. Feb. 18 at 
8 p.m. at Hampstead Town Hall. Adm. free. 
Silver collection for Hungarian Relief. 
I< i. Be Dover St. me ae Monday, Febru- 
y 18, 8.15 p.m. Jazz: Johnny Dank- 
worth talks about Jazz. Members Is. 6d., 
Guests 2s. 6d. Tuesday, February 19, 8.15 
p.m. Art: Richard Huelsenbeck: Dada in 
Our Time. Members ls. 6d., Guest 3s. 
Thursday, February 21, 8.15 p.m. Litera- 
ture: Elizabeth Bowen: The Genesis of a 
Story. Members Only, 2s. 6d. 


ONWAY Discussions. Conway Hall, Red 

Lion Square, W.C.1. Weekly discussion 
in the Large Hall on Tuesday, Feb. 19, at 
7.15 p.m, "Richard St. Barbe Baker. “‘ Saving 
the Wonder Trees of the World.” Illus- 
trated. Adm. free. Collection. 


RITISH Asian & Overseas Socialist Fel- 
lowship (London branch). Coffee Hour 
Thurs., Feb. 21, 7.30, India Club, 41 Craven 
St; > ES, Arthur Blenkinsop, MP., 
reports on Asian Socialist Conference—Bom- 
bay. Adm. Is. 6d. All welcome. 


RUID Order. Public Meetings held on 
the third Thursday of each month at 
Caxton Hall, 7.15 p.m. Enquirers welc. ge 
Mrs. R. L. Doe, ta Coleridge Road, N.4 
‘THE Linguists’ Club, Niddry Laas 
Campden Hill Road, W.8, at 6 p.m. on 
Sat., Feb. 23. Mr. Claude Chaline (Alliance 
Frangaise): “ “ Pourquoi les Francais boivent- 
ils du vin?” 


LECTURE coun as oD SPECIALISED 























ARENT-Child Relationship: a 
_. Lecture by L_* George Lyward “ As the 


m. 
Anne’s House, Dean St., Shaftesbury Ave., 
— Association of Professional Psychother- 





Prince of Wales a Kens. 
W.8. Sun. Feb. 17, 6.30, Music & ew Hay 
7 p.m. Ann. General Meeting of Members. 


. PLACE Ethical ot Conway Hall, Red 





“ Modern Theology 


Adm. free. Free copy of ** Monthly Recosd’” 





Richard III Had Won At Bosworth.” 
Talk by historian Igor wie and 
open discussion, Seymour Hall, 
21, 8 p.m. Apply 2 details to Hon. ” Secy., Me 





ARBUT La’Am joke Cultural Centre. 
Concert Music of Israel. 
Sec. Mapam. Latest News from Israel. ’Sun.., “2, 
Feb. 17, 8 p.m. 37 Broadhurst Gdns., 


DIAN Institute of -Culeure,, Lenn Br. 
Dr iln 








“ Samoan Foclatlinns 
Gardens, W.2. Off Leinster Terrace. 


RODDECK’S Uniqueness. 
oo KGllerstrém. Caxton Hall, Caxton 
Alternate Mondays, 8 p.m. 
“Our Human World.” 
UDDHIST Society, Special Public Meet- 
ing, Caxton Hall, S.W.1, Wed., Feb. 

6.30, “ To Talk or Not to Talk,” P. Mehta. 
Read “ The Middle Way,” 2s. 9d. quarterly, 
Siw free. oS 58, Sociemen Square, 

wie 











aamaayions 
GANYMED Press perfectly print pictures 
by Canaletto, Constable, Renoir, Monet, 
Braque, etc., showing daily at 11 Gt. Turn- 
stile, W.C.1. Illus. catalogue 1s. 6d. post free. 











IGHT for Gan Air,” 
Caxton Hall, Mon. Feb. 18, 7.30. 2s. 6d. 
London Natural Health Society. 
UGH Schonfield on “‘ World Citizenship.’ 
Hampstead Ethical Soc., at 39 Priory 
» N.W.6, Saturday, Feb. 2. 45. 








| Oe .A., 17 Dover Street, W.1. S a 

review of British Abstract Art in 1956. 
Extended until Feb. 23. Mon.-Fri. 10-6. 
Sat. 10-1. Adm. 6d. Members free. 


ARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., 

sw Harpignies (1819-1916) Paintings 

—Water ee ae All exhibits for 

sale. Daily 10-5. ~ Sats. 10-12.30. Adm 
free. Until March 9. 


GALLERY One, 20 D’Arblay St., W.1. 
Franciszka Themerson. Pntgs. 11-6. 


PA mperal 1 from Rhodesia & Nyasaland. 
re... erial Institute, S.W.7. Until Feb. 24. 

ree. Mon.-Fri. 10-4.30.. Sat. 10-5. 
Son, 2.30-6. 


HANOVER Gallery, 32a St. George St., 
W.1. Paintings by Kit Barker. Also 20th 
Century Paintings & Drawings. Private view 
Tues., Feb. 19 at 4. Until March 15. 


RGAno. Browse & Deibanco, 19 Cork St., 
ams Herman: Recent _ drawings; 
Sonam * Falaises ’’ Ist exhib. in England. 


LEFEVRE Gallery, 30 Bruton ‘Street, W.1. 
Paintings by Guy Colomer. Daily 10-5.30. 
Sats. 10-1. 

ELLCOME Historical Medical Museum, 

The Wellcome Building, Euston Road, 
N.W.1. Exhibitions: Electricity in the Ser- 
vice of Medicine; Evolution of Measures for 
the Promotion of the Nation’s Health; and 
other exhibitions. Mon-Fri., 10-5. Free. 


REDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork Street, W.1. 
New Paintings by Earl Haig, Stephen 
Bone & F. Avray Wilson. Hours 10-6, Sat. 
10-1. Exhibition closes March 2. 


























)LAND—Recording : 
and. 


Goniulke po Pah Plenum. 


Cio, 'g1 Portland PL., 
7.30. 4 





SHKIN a 24 Kensington Park Gar- 
PARK 7696. _ Eri., a 15, 


N. Zern 
friend ‘of England a at Feb. 22, 9 p.m. 





a: fons College for Work- 
Men. Scholarships and bursaries are 
pon. for a one year course of study in 
Economics, Politics, History, International 
Relations, Social Studies, English Language 
and Literature, etc., for the session beginning 
September 1957. Details, copies of the pros- 
pectus and application forms from the Secre- 
tary, Fircroft College, Birmingham, 30. 


XFORD. Marlborough Secretarial Col- 
lege, 110A High Street. Tel. Oxford 
4349, Comprehensive training for high- 
grade Secretarial appointments for Students 
of good general education. Foreign langu- 
ages. Small classes, indvidual attention. 
+ ng on application to Headmistress, 
Mrs. M. Robson. 


ARLBOROUGH Gate Secretarial Col- 
lege offers an intensive secretarial train- 
ing to Graduates and other well 











ROYAL Festival Hall: Easter Week 
ference, April 22-27: 
— the Arts,” President, Sir 

Read. A consideration of humanity, 
nology and education, by 
societies, with: ‘John Friend, Rudslok 
Quentin Bell, Michael Green, H, J. 
ham, Prof. "Arnaud Reid, Jack 
Marjorie Hourd, James Britton, Brian 
and ae A aothers: Barong de 
tions, exhibitions orms and programmes 
from: S.E.A., 37, Denison House, 296 Vays. 
hall Bridge Rd., ’S.W.1, or post free £3 35 
direct. (Already two-thirds booked,) 
(Ministry recognised -) 


DARTINGTON Music School, Director of 

Music, Richard Hall, provides a ful. 
time general musical education for performers 
& teachers, — individual tuition in voice 
instruments. In being residential the pak 
offe-s exceptional facilities for chamber music, 
ensemble playing & choral singing. Scholar. 
ships are awarded. Prospectus from the 
Secretary, The Arts Centre, Dartington Halt 
Totnes, S. Devon. 


UITAR tuit. Segovia style. Beginnery 
crse. all ages. 7 oe Spanish Centre, 
36 Cranbourn St., W.C.2. COV. 0754. 


"TUITION by post re Lond, Univ. Degrees 
& Diplomas; also for G.C.E., Law, Pro. 
fessional exams. Mod. fees, instalments 
Prosp. from C. D. Parker, M.A., 

Dept. VH91, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. ci 


AMUEL Palmer School of Fine Art. Draw 
and paint in peace and quiet, for week 
ends or longer, under experienced teacher, 
Single rooms, good food. S.a.e. to Secretary, 
Reedbeds, Shoreham, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


HE Continental Club, 3 Circus Rd, 

N.W.8, has language practice classes in 
Freach, Sly Italian & Spanish every 
Tues. & Thurs. ‘from 8 p.m. Write Sec, o 
tel, PRI 7479 aft. 8 p.m. except woe 


[TALIAN Lessons at your home. i ae 
enza, 14 Sevington St., W.9. CUN. 42 


GPANISH from Spanish teachers—by the, 
nt Direct poag dl at St. Giles’ Prag of 
nguages. Learn by speakin: so French, 
German & Italian. 147 Outed St., Wl. 
EASTER SCHOOLS 


UNIVERSITY of Birmingham Department 
of Extra-~-Mural Studies. Easter Si 
Tours. Spain—Art and Architecture. By 
and rail. £89 10s. N. Italy—Art and Archi- 
tecture. By rail. £51 10s. Information from 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies, Univer- 
sity, Edmund Street, Birmingham 3. 





































































girls. Small classes, expert tutors, individual 
attention, excellent results. Languages and 
foreign shorthand. Private secretarial posts 
obtained. Interview by appointment only. 
eee —_ Principal, Mrs. M. K. Mony- 
ga"; R , 62 Bayswater Road, London, 

PAD. F300. 


CAREER for Intelligent Young Women. 
Stenotyping (Machine shorthand) used 
increasingly in well-paid secretarial and ver- 
batim reporting posts. Call for demonstration, 
or write for details of secretarial training, or 
stenotyping only, in vy Hag evening classes. 
Palantype College, 229 High Holborn, W.C.1. 
(HOLborn 9162.) 


ONDON University and other Exams. 
University Correspondence College pre- 
pares students for London Univ. General Cer- 
tificate of Education (for Entrance, se 
requirements, or Direct Entry to Degree), & 
higher exams. for Degrees. General Certifi- 
cate (all Levels) Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, 
& others, Law. Private Study Courses in 
Sociology, Languages, etc. Prospectus from 
Registrar, 74 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


FOREIGN. Loemes*, New term private & 
class tuition 9 a.m.-9 p.m. London 
Schvols for Tenmuan es, —o —— St., 
Hanover Sq., W.1. AY. 


OUCH-typing &/or Pitman’s Shorthand 
Private Tuition. BAYswater 1786. 


LANGUAGE Tuition Centre, School of 
Foreign Languages & School of English 
for Forei Nationals, 63 Oxford Street, 
W.1. GERrard 8531-2. All foreign languages 
taught in day & evening classes or private 
lessons; beginners & all grades. Intensive 
Daily Classes in English and preparation for 

















Cambridge Univ. Certificate. Short or Long © 


Courses. Enrolment daily. Prospectus free. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Home: One year, 47s. 6d. 6 months, 23s.9d. 3 months, 12s. 


Surface Mail to any address overseas: 
6 months, 22s. 6d. 3 months, 11s. 6d. 


Air Mail to Europe £3 12s.; Middle East £4 18s.; N. & S. America, India, Pakistan £5 18s.; 
Australia, New Zealand, Japan £7. Other commana by quotation. 


Air Express (posted immediately on arrival at main airport) : 
; Singapore, Malaya £5 5s.; pokey * £6 10s.; 
Africa: South £4 18s.; East £4 15s.; West £4 10s. 


Special ew Lang Coons ane U.S.A. 


J. Residents in North America may remit for 
BRITISH PUBLIC 


ve — ad ~ following annual rates to 
urface $8. 00. Air x nt $19.00. 
POSTAGE on this issue: Inland 2d.; Foreign 14d.; Canada 1d. 
NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 (Holborn 8471) 


60th Street, New York, 22, N.Y. 




















pe gee gg i ~Page onal —— Sur- 
rey, an tudio Kensington, 
London. Easter and Summer _ * Schools. 
7, 8 or 10 days. (One evening School) £4 4s. 
to £7 7s. Director: Marian Naylor. _ Pro- 
fessional Stage Staff. Syllabuses from Regis- 
trar: Mrs. M. Sansom, 6 The Keir, West- 
side, Wimbledon Com., S.W.19 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


PAINTING Holiday at Dai ae Hall, 
Totnes, Devon, organised by 

of Mural Painters. “From ‘Tuesday. July 
to Friday, August 2. Try painting on the 
wall (instruction from members of the 
Society), outdoor sketching and still-life paint- 
ing in the studio. Listen to lectures by Eric 
Newton, Stephen Bone, Julian Trevelyan and 
others and take part in discussions. Watch 
demonstrations of various techniques for 
mural painting and fresco, Bathing 
sightseeing excursions by boat and by bus. 
Full information from the Secretary, 140 
Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.3. 


Ness gs = Sketching Group. 

6 to Sept. 1957. Daily roe ae 

with tuition. “Late studio. Beginners are 
tus ool Director, 

Gernick Fieid “otndion Newlyn, Penzance. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS. Tweed 12s. 6d. per yard. Also 

tailoring service. Patterns & prices from. 
Ian Maciver, 96 Cromwell Street, Stornoway, 
Isle of Lewis. 


ONWAY Hall. Available for M 
Concerts, Priv. Theatricals; capacity 
Dances 250. Excellent acoustics for record- 
ing. Small = committee rooms also avail- 
able. Apply Sec., Conway Hall, Red Lion 

Sq., London, W.G.1. 


STORIES wanted by the ency Dept. 
C.25 of British Janionte of Fiction Writ- 

Science, Ltd., Regent Hse., Regent St, 
Wi. We negotiate suitable work on a 7 


























of sales basis (no reading fee), unsuita 
work returned with reasons for rejection. 
also offer an interesting booklet gi de 
& fees for our Courses & Criticisms, & si- 
cess letters from students. 
PDUREX gloves & all rubber sur; 
ances sent under plain cover. Write o 
call for our free price list now. Penne, oon 
N.N., 34 Wardour Street, London, 1 
VERY filat-looking meal can be greatly 
improved with a little Rayner’s Indian 
Mango Chutney—from all good grocers. _ 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, 55. 
per line (average 6 words). Box No. x 
extra. Prepayment essential. Press Tues. 
State latest on acce, a Great Turnstile 
London, W.C 


More = rs Adverts. on Pages 217, 218,219 
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